THE SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES. 


Crown 8 vo, each 55. net. Containing Sketches and Maps. 

I. SAARBRUCK TO PARIS, 1870: A 
Strategical Sketch. 

By Lieut .-Col. SISSON C. PRATT, late R.A. 

“ Colonel Pratt is first in the field with a volume on the war 
which has been selected as the Special Campaign to be read 
up by officers preparing for the Competitive Examinations for 
Commissions in the Army to be held in September, 1905, and 
March, 1906. It is fortunate for those who have to prepare to 
face the examiner that Colonel Pratt has now turned his attention 
to the compilation of volumes on Military History. It is hoped 
that the Series will not only be useful for examination purposes, 
but may form the nucleus of an interesting library for the 
military service.” — United Service Gazette. 

“ So long a time has elapsed since a military history series 
has been offered to British soldiers, that Messrs. Sonnenschein 
may claim the credit of bringing to fruition a virtually new idea. 
With the limitations common to all or almost all British military 
writers, the book before us is of great merit. We should select 
for particular notice the vigorous and even dramatic account 
of the Sedan Campaign. The book is well illustrated by a good 
general map and numerous sketch maps.”-— Broad Arrow. 

" An excellent sketch of what remains the most instructive 
of modem wars, accompanied by admirable maps upon which 
the student can follow the tactical as well as the strategical opera- 
tions of the campaign. Altogether this is a very valuable book.” 
— United Service Magazine. 

“ A volume (the first) in the Special Campaign Series, sketch- 
ing the strategy of the German invasion of France in 1870. 
Others are to deal with the Russo-Turkish war, and if they 
maintain the present high quality, the series (or a volume of it 
certainly) ought to find a place, with the proverbial baton, in 
every soldier's knapsack. The maps and sketches are clear, 
full, and excellent.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

11 The series will certainly make a unique place for itself on 
our shelves, if all the volumes display the brilliant qualities of 
the initial volume.” — B irmingham Post. 
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. THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, 
1877 : A Strategical Sketch. 

By MAJOR F. MAURICE (The Sherwood For- 
esters). 

“ No student who can find time to give Major Maurice’s work 
its due attention should neglect a single page of the narrative. 
The story is told so succinctly that the imagination is brought 
into play throughout, and yet no single detail necessary for the 
right direction of the student’s imagination is omitted. The 
sound, sober common-sense he displays throughout in dealing 
with tactical problems merits the highest commendations in 
an age in which all sense of comparative historical treatment 
seems.; to have vanished and given place to modern theories. 
The maps provided are exceptionally good and obviously 
prepared with the greatest possible care.” — Broad Arrow. 

“ This is the second volume of a very useful Special Campaign 
Series, and will prove of great value to officers of all ranks, 
especially to those who have leanings towards the study of 
military history, a very necessary disposition in these days, when 
the officer has to look to proficiency in his profession as the only 
reliable means for obtaining advancement. Thejmoment appears 
propitious for the publication of an account in English, and 
no one could have carried out this work in a more capable 
manner than Major Maurice has done. The book is well got 
up, well bound in a neat cover, and has several maps to assist 
the student.” — United Service Gazette. 

" This unpretentious little book — a companion to Saarbvuch 
to Paris , 1870 — deals merely with the strategy and major tactics 
of the decisive part of the campaign in Europe. There is at the 
end a large scale map of the theatre of war in Bulgaria, based 
on the Austrian survey in 1881 of the Balkan States.”— -Academy. 

“ Written with well-considered conciseness and usefully 
equipped with illustrative maps, few books, if any, could be 
found better fitted for military students and junior officers 
desirous of a knowledge of the lessons which the campaign has 
for a soldier.” — Scotsman. 

" This volume maintains the credit of the series admirably. 
Major Maurice does not pretend to give a complete history of 
the war, but in fact, except that the final phase of the campaign 
after the fall of Plevna is very rapidly summarized, the war is 
very fully and minutely described indeed, considering the limit 
set by the style of the volume. The student is indebted to 






Major Maurice for the perfection with which the text is related 
to the first-class pocket maps, which are on more adequate 
scales/’ — Glasgow Herald, j 

“ There is little English literature dealing with this campaign, 
and a comprehensive strategical sketch such as Major Maurice 
gives in the present work was badly needed by the military 
student. It is a comprehensive and methodical survey of the 
whole campaign, and he has not failed to underline the points 
of principal application to English students/* — Manchester 
Guardian. 

“ Of very great value as a military class book. There is no 
other way ;of aqulring the art of war than lay studying the 
great campaigns of the past, and such a book as this renders 
the task much simpler and the subject much more intelligible 
to junior officers/* — Nottingham Guardian. 

“As a strategical sketch of a great war here is an excellent 
example. The main outlines of the campaign are described, 
together with the crucial episodes, but the chief aim is to advance 
what has been termed the science of war. A number of maps 
and diagrams serve to illustrate the text and enhance consider- 
ably the value of the book as a means of military instruction/* 
— .Leeds Mercury. 

“Major Maurice makes the Russo-Turkish campaign deeply 
interesting, and brings the lessons of Plevna home to islanders 
to whom that struggle means much. The maps and plans are 
extremely clear and are not overburdened with detail.” — West 
Sussex Gazette. 
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III. FREDERICKSBURG : A Study in 
WAR. 

By Major G. W. Red way. 

" The story is very effectively told by Major Redway, a 
distinguished member of that increasing band of British officers 
who so satisfactorily disprove the once general impression, that 
men of high intellectual abilities and abundant professional 
knowledge, are not too rarely to be found in our army. The 
student of military history will be well rewarded by following 
this succinct narrative assimilating the tactical lessons of the 
great battle. He will see that the final success was the prize 
of the most capable general. He was an undoubted master of 
war, and his opponent Burnside decidedly hi9 inferior in military 
capacity/’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"Major Red way 's narrative is full of instruction for every 
thoughtful and even for every well-read soldier. His criticisms 
are fair, temperate and made with an appreciation of the real 
nature of war which we look for in vain in most of our historians 
of war/’ — Broad Arrow. 

“ This is the third volume of the * Special Campaign ’ series of 
books which are now being published by the above named enter- 
prising firm, and in full maintains the standard of excellence 
established by its predecessors. In a pocket at the end of the 
book are four excellent maps of the Eastern Theatre of War and 
of Fredericksburg and its neighbourhood, all particularly 
clear, and none of them, as is often the case, overladen with 
detail/’ — IInited Service Magazine. 

* ' It is no faint praise to say that its merits as a literary study 
of war rival those of its predecessors.” — Army and Navy 
Chronicle. 

" Rich in interest for soldiers who wish to understand how a 
powerful enemy may be beaten by raising the price of success, 
and wearing out rather than overthrowing his forces. Well 
based historical studies concisely written, and finished with a 
good equipment of instructive special maps, the work forms a 
valuable accession to the scenes in which it appears.” — Scotsman. 

" Major Redway has made a very valuable addition to the 
Special Campaign Series, and also a more than useful contribution 
to the history of the American Civil War. For he has evidently 
given time, pains and indubitable skill to the study of the mass 
of material available to the student, and has produced a story 
self-contained, careful, vivid, as well as specially adapted by its 


method for the military student. All the important movements 
and dispositions of the troops on either side are lucidly detailed, 
and can be followed on the maps, of which there are five as admir- 
able' specimens of cartography as one would expect in a much 
more ambitious military work.” — Glasgow Herald. 

" The present volume presents a striking contrast to the story 
of a European campaign, From Saarbruck to Paris K ynth which 
the series commenced, and Major Redway has done his work 
admirably. His chapter on the ‘ American soldier — his social 
status and professional ability ' is one of the best studies on the 
subject that ever came under our notice.” — Guardian. 

“The very fact that in the American War the South was so over- 
matched in wealth and resources makes all the more interesting 
a close study of their tactics and their strategy, influenced as 
these on both sides were by political as well as military considera- 
tions. The f Campaign Series ’ ought to be found in every 
military library.” — Yorkshire Post. 

” The book offers an instructive contrast in methods adopted 
by an unskilful general on one side and by a great master of war 
on the other.” — Manchester Guardian. 

'* While dealing mainly with the technical details of the cam- 
paign, the author’s narrative is so lucid and so skilfully told 
that it may be followed with enjoyment and ease by the tyro, as 
well as the expert in military matters.” — D undee Advertiser. 
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IV. MAGENTA AND SOLFERINO, 

1859. 

By COL. H. C. WYLLY, C.B. (late Sherwood 
Foresters). 

" The Special Campaign series form an interesting addition to 
the literature of war. From the popular and historical side 
few campaigns have escaped exhaustive treatment, but there 
is still room for guidance as to the tactical and strategical 
lessons that are plentifully available. The Special Campaign 
series will here prove of value. The book is the first serious 
study of the war in Northern Italy which has appeared in the 
English language." — Scotsman. 

" Col. Wylly’s careful study of this short, and, on the side of 
the French, skilfully conducted war will be fresh ground to 
most of his readers. Officers and military students will find 
Col. Wylly ’s book a useful addition to their working library." — 
Manchester Guardian. 

" Col. Wylly has had the advantage of all the official accounts, 
plus the criticism of Europe on the handling of the contending 
armies. And, with his own ripe experience to guide him, he 
has produced a book of considerable practical value." — York- 
shire Post. 

" This is the fourth volume of the Special Campaign series — 
a series intended to supply military men, and more particularly 
junior officers, with technical and critical descriptions of the 
famous campaigns of the nineteenth century. That which Col. 
Wylly has made the subject of his study possesses several 
features of special interest." — Glasgow Herald. 

" We have before spoken of the practical value to military 
students and junior officers of the Special Campaign series 
which draw the professional lessons of a series of operations so 
clearly and simply that the merest tyro can profit by them. 
None of them have been more interesting and instructive than 
No 4. Nothing could be better than the unbiassed and straight- 
forward way in which Col. Wylly details the plain facts of 
what was done, both in the movement of troops and in handling 
them in contact with the enemy." — Notts Guardian. 

" This makes the fourth volume in the Special Campaign 
series that has already done so much to further the study of 
military history and to aid officers to prepare for the many 
examinations in that subject that are now required for a success- 
ful career in the profession of arms." — Army and Navy 
Chronicle. 


V. THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 

By Col. S. C. PRATT, late R.A., Author of Saar - 
britck to Paris , etc. 

“ The series Is a most Important and valuable contribution to our military litera- 
ture. The Waterloo Campaign deals with a subject of perennial interest, and deals 
with it worthily. To the elementary student it is a readable and intelligent sketch 
which, moreover, stimulates his desire to know more of these great events ; to the 
advanced, intimate with its careful marshalling of facts and its critical probings 
into the inner working of the staffs, it should become an important volume in his 
Waterloo collection.’' — Broad Arrow. 

“ In compiling this excellent precis of the Waterloo campaign. Colonel Pratt 
has fully displayed his accustomed skill. The narrative, although necessarily 
condensed, embraces all the important incidents, and the comments are invariably 
to the point. In order to assist the careful searcher after knowledge, the author 
has inserted very frequent references to the various authorities from whose works 
his facts have been gleaned.” — United Service Magazine. 

“This book appears most opportunely now that the Waterloo campaign Is a 
subject for promotion examination both at home and in India. Gunners will find 
that the study of this campaign is greatly brightened by the clear rendering given 
by an old gunner. It would be ludicrous to say that it is better than any other 
book on the subject, but any one who has already read Colonel Pratt’s Precis of 1870, 
will know that they are in safe hands when following the narrative of this short 
and brilliant campaign,” — R.A. Journal. 

“ Colonel Pratt’s work is an admirable one for the student of the battle who 
looks at it from a purely military standpoint. The author eschews sensationalism 
and imagination run riot, and confines himself to hard, stem facts. The Waterloo 
Campaign will prove useful as a text book in regard to a battle replete with mili- 
tary lessons.” — War Officb Times. 

“ A thorough master of the vast literature of his subject, Colonel Pratt, who is 
no novice in military writing, commands a clear and vivacious manner. He never 
palms off guesses as established facts, and his text, which is a capital mixture of 
narrative and comment, is supported by proper paragraph references and a select 
list of books.” — Spectator. 

“ It has the merit of telling the story of the wonderful four days' cam- 
paign clearly and with sufficient detail, within a moderate compass, and it gives the 
reader the results of the most recent researches on the subject of British and foreign 
authorities. Though so many of the conditions of war have changed, the Waterloo 
campaign is full of important lessons, especially in this point of staff work, the trans- 
mission of orders and information and the co-ordination of the several parts of a 
great movement. It shows how the most brilliant plans may be brought to nothing 
by an order being badly drawn up or wrongly forwarded.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A most interesting and useful technical study. With the help of seven maps, 
showing the various movements of the army, the author takes the campaign day 
by day and traces the movements of each section of the contending forces, Napo- 
leon’s, Blucher’s, and Wellington’s miscellaneous array. The author deals with 
the problems that present themselves with clearness and ability. It may be well 
to add that though this essay is primarily intended for fighting men, it will be found 
intensely interesting by the ordinary civilian.” — Yorkshire Post. 

“ Concise accounts of this instructive campaign are not too numerous, and the 
student of the military history, or the reader who wishes to have the broad outlines 
of the operations sketched with some fulness but without the elaborate detail of 
Houssaye’s great work, will find Colonel Pratt’s book of much service. Colonel 
Pratt is a thorough master of his subject. His narrative is accurate and clear, 
and in some of the most confusing phases of the campaign, such as the movements 
on the day of Quatre Bras, he has worked out the succession of events in an ad- 
mirable way.” — Manchester Guardian. 
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VI. THE CAMPAIGN IN BOHEMIA, 
1866. 

By Lieut.-Col. G. J. R. GLUNICKE. 

u Succinct, lucid and admirably equipped with illustrative 
maps and plans, the book forms a valuable addition to this 
useful series, and is sure of a wide welcome among those who 
profess a knowledge of the arts of war.” — Scotsman. 

“ Colonel Glunicke’s careful piece of work fully maintains 
the reputation of this excellent series for military students. 
Like some of its predecessors in the same series, the book has 
the advantage of dealing with a war that has hitherto been 
scarcely touched by English writers.” — Manchester Guardian. 

“ These works appeal more to the military student than to 
the general reader, being mainly concerned with a description 
of campaigns from the technical point of view. Colonel 
Gliinicke explains the strategical plans of Moltke and Benedek, 
examines them with critical acumen, and submits the tactics 
of the memorable five weeks’ campaign to a searching analysis, 
pointing out what appear to him to be the blunders on both 
sides with severe impartiality.” — Notts Guardian. 

“ The cause of the war was the determination of Bismarck 
to settle finally whether Prussia or Austria was to be the leading 
power among the states of Central Europe. Colonel Gliinicke 
gives a very lucid account of the war, and is very definite and 
emphatic in pointing out the errors committed by commanders 
on both sides.” — Bristol Times. 

<f He shows himself a lucid writer and deft in the arrangement 
of his materials. The campaign has many points of interest, 
if only from the fact that Moltke’s successful strategy has been 
the subject of sharp Continental criticism, while the tactics of 
the opposing Austrians threw away all the advantages of their 
superior armament. The maps are plentiful and on a large 
scale.” — Birmingham Post. 

“ A useful addition to the Military Student’s Library. The 
opening chapters give an informing account of the causes that 
led to an appeal to arms, while the campaign itself is described 
with all the detail necessary to the student, together with the 
author’s comments. A dozen excellent maps, detached from 
the text, afford ready means for following the movements of 
the opposing forces.” — Times of India. 

“ This new volume of the Campaign Series is quite up to the 
high standard of its predecessors. The author, Colonel 
Glunicke, served as an Engineer officer in the campaign against 
France. His book has the clearness and completeness one 
expects in the works of an experienced teacher.” — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“ The narrative is good and the criticisms instructive.” — 
United Service Magazine. 
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CHAPTER I 
Outline of the War 


Apart from its own intrinsic value as a tactical study, 
this campaign has a special significance when it is 
considered in relation to the three years of indecisive 
struggle which preceded it. Thus a certain acquaint- 
ance with the course and nature of that struggle is 
necessary to fully appreciate the lessons of Grant’s 
Campaign in Virginia. 

Unfortunately, these preceding operations are very 
lengthy and complex. The campaigns were numerous 
and spread over a vast area. Their plans, objectives 
and fortunes were so varied and so constantly changing 
that it is not possible to give more than the briefest 
outline here. And in fact, although the study of the 
first three years of the contest is highly instructive, its 
value consists chiefly in showing how war ought not to 
be conducted. 

The causes which led to the secession of the 
Southern States from the union were various and deep 
seated. 
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For many decades before the war there existed between 
the Slave Holding and the Non-slave Holding States 
of the Union social differences so great as to constitute 
them practically separate nations. They fell into 
these two divisions naturally, being sundered by com- 
plete divergence in feelings, pursuits, customs and politi- 

„ cal interests. The Northerners were mostly 

Causes f 

Leading traders, manufacturers, and farmers and their 
to V/sr* • • • • 

wealth lay in the cities. Receiving nearly all 

the emigration from Europe, their political spirit was 
democratic, and the religious feeling inclined to be puri- 
tanical and intolerant. Almost the whole industry of 
the South and all their wealth were centred in the vast 
plantations of cotton and tobacco, and their prosperity 
depended upon cheap labour. 

Already the Southern States suffered under hostile 
legislation. Free trade, which the planters needed, 
was denied to them by their Northern neighbours, and 
in several States there was a desire to secede from the 
Union years before the crisis arrived. In entering the 
Union, many States had stipulated a right to leave it 
in the event of Union being prejudicial to their interests, 
and this right, though not set forth in the Constitution, 
was held by the Secessionists to have been recognized. 
The Unionists argued that the right was invalidated by 
its omission from the articles, and quoted treaties with 
European Powers as proving the existence of an indis- 
soluble Union. The Democratic spirit of the North 
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predominating in the central Government gave rise 
to legislation unsympathetic to the South, and in the 
year 1860 the breach between the two sections had 
widened to complete estrangement. 

Upon this field of dissension entered the 
Uonists° h ~ Abolitionists — a violent hysterical party 
whose clamour was mistaken in the South 
for the voice of the Northern nation. They denounced 
slavery in extravagant terms and demanded instant 
emancipation of the slaves, regardless of the fact 
that the exchequer was unable to offer any compen- 
sation to the owners. At the same time there existed 
throughout the United States a large section of moderates 
who recognized the evils of slavery, but relied on time 
and civilization to effect its extinction. Their voices, how- 
ever, were drowned by the yells of the fanatics, and the 
Cotton States, whose existence depended upon their 
slaves, believed themselves faced by ruin. 

The election of Lincoln to the Presidency confirmed 
their fears, and immediately after, on December 17, 
1860, the State of South Carolina declared its secession 
from the Union. 

The legality of its action was not at once denied, but 
the Central Government declined to remove its garrison 
from Port Sumter in Charleston Harbour. 

As a sovereign State South Carolina could not suffer 
the presence of foreign troops in her borders, and after 
prolonged attempts at a pacific settlement had failed, 
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Governor Pickens bombarded the fort into surrender 
on April 12, 1861. 

jt\ M* * » Meanwhile the Cotton and Gulf States, 

Outbreak of ’ 

War and encouraged by the example of South Caro- 
of Cotton lina, also passed Ordinances of Secession, 
States. and seized all the Government property 
and arsenals within their limits. 

Between January 9 and February 1, 1861, there 
seceded the States of Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas. They formed a Con- 
federacy and elected Jefferson Davis of Mississipi, as 
President. As soon as it became evident that the North 
intended to coerce the Confederacy into reunion, four 
more slave States joined it, these were Virginia, North 
Carolina, Arkansas and Tennessee. The border States 
of Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri would also have 
joined, and the last two attempted to do so, but their 
proximity enabled the North to overrun them at the 
outset. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Southern States 
fought against what they considered an insupportable 
and tyrannical attempt to destroy their independence. 
The Abolitionist Movement was the torch which 
exploded the already overheated resentment against 
the North. There can be little doubt that civilization 
would in time have undermined the institution of 
slavery, and this war is one example among many of the 
hysterical sentiment of a few causing the destruction of 
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thousands of lives and millions of money. In addition 
to this appalling waste, the Negro Problem in the 
States to-day is the legacy of the Abolitionists to 
posterity. 

War was declared in April, 1861, and lasted four 
years. The white population of the North was 211- 
million whites and half a million slaves. The South had 
million whites and 3 J million slaves, so that the whites 
were in the proportion of 4 to 1. To this numerical 
preponderance was added practically inexhaustible 
commercial wealth, and the command of the sea en- 
abled the North to guard this commerce from interfer- 
ence, while at the same time they destroyed that of 
their rivals. 

The destruction of the commerce of the 
of °Foreign South, however, eventually reacted to their 
Interven- advantage, for as the war went on, the 
cessation of the export of cotton and 
tobacco began to be keenly felt in Europe. In Lan- 
cashire there was considerably widespread ruin. So 
the Richmond Government always hoped and believed 
that if they could only support the war long enough 
and with sufficient success they would obtain the first 
step to freedom. This was recognition by the Powers 
as belligerents, for in European politics they were always 
rebels against constituted authority. Such recognition 
would undoubtedly have been followed by intervention, 
at least, to open the ports and most probably to stop 
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hostilities. In fact, in 1862 the Emperor Napoleon III 
was invited to invade and annex Mexico as an in- 
ducement to support the Confederacy and he was 
seriously considering the proposal. Such recognition and 
intervention would most certainly have been made before 
the end of the war, had it not been for the attitude of 
uncompromising neutrality of the British Government, 
and but for this attitude the States might not be 
United to-day. 

With this hope of intervention always before their 
eyes the Confederacy strove to sustain a defensive war 
against its powerful adversary, and in this several 
circumstances aided them. 

First, the Southerner was a better fighter, 
Qualfties being an “ out-door man,” a horseman, and 
Combatants a hunter, as opposed to his opponent, who 
was mostly a townsman. 

Second, they had from the start a leader of genius in 
General Robert Lee, and he was fortunate in two splendid 
Lieutenants, Jackson and Stuart. 

Thirdly, the Generals who operated against Lee in the 
main theatre of Virginia were utterly inept, and their 
failures were assisted by the attitude of President Lin- 
coln who, until 1864, insisted on keeping the control of 
the whole operations in his own hands. The Generals 
commanding the numerous armies were severally and 
separately responsible to the Cabinet, which set them to 
execute (under threat of dismissal) badly-devised 
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civilian plans, and removed them from their commands 
in rapid succession as they inevitably failed. Under 
such a system of command it is not surprising to see the 
great Union Armies wandering aimlessly about fighting 
disconnected battles in immaterial localities and achiev- 
ing nothing but defeat at the hands of the small but 
vigorous armies of the Confederacy. 

The total forces ever enrolled by the South amounted 
to 600,000 men, while the North employed in the whole 
war 1|- millions, although nothing like those numbers 
were ever in the field at once. 

The people of the North entered upon 
the struggle with almost light-hearted en- 
thusiasm. Three armies of 50,000, 14,000, and 20,000 
respectively were equipped for the invasion of Virginia, 
and as it was known that the South had only been 
able to raise about 35,000 men, an easy victory was 
expected to be followed by a triumphal procession to 
Richmond. 

The long tale of the strategical errors of the war begins 
at once. The Federal Army of 14,000 sat in Maryland 
“ covering the flank, 55 the other, of 20,000, tried to 
threaten Virginia by operating west of the Alleghany 
Mountains ; . the main army alone was usefully employed 
in advancing to attack the Confederates at Bull Run 
and even here only two-thirds of it were employed in 
the action. The Confederates concentrated their whole 
force upon the invaders at Bull Run, and so signally 
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defeated them that the 50,000 fled in rout back to 
Washington. No attempt, however, was made to follow 
up this victory, and the opportunity passed. 

The Union Cabinet then bethought them that they 
needed a plan of campaign, and one was devised by 
Lincoln, Stanton, Halleck and McClellan, 1 Command 
was to be obtained of the Mississippi River to its mouth, 
thereby cutting off the extreme Western State of the 
Confederacy. The States west of the Alleghanies, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia were to be 
conquered, and their resources closed to the enemy. 
At the same time the chief effort was to be made by a 
large army under General McClellan upon Richmond, 
acting from a sea base on the peninsula between the 
James and York Rivers. 

It is notable that the plan takes no concern with 
any of the Confederate armies, and it does not seem to 
have been established at that time that to make primary 
objectives of such things as rivers, territories and towns 
is fundamentally bad strategy and doomed to failure. 

Tennessee seconc ^ P^ an succeeded. The 

and . . _ States of Kentucky and Tennessee were 
Mississippi. wreg ^ e( j f rom the Confederacy mainly by 

Grant after several campaigns lasting one and a half 
years, and the last stronghold on the Mississippi fell in 

1 Stanton, Secretary for War; General Halleck, military adviser; 
McClellan, General-in-Chief. According to IsOpes the second was 
“ careless, indolent and inexact to a degree hardly to be credited,” 
and the last “ a dreamer of confused and obstinate mind.” 
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July, 1863, but the value of these successes may be 
judged by their absence of effect on the military situa- 
tion in the main theatre. 

The great expedition against Richmond after an 
unconscionable period of preparation was landed at 
Fort Munroe in April, 1862, and simultaneously a force 
invaded Virginia via the Shenandoah Valley. 

The Seven Jackson signally defeated the latter in 
Days. May and June, and then, combining with 
Lee at Richmond, drove McClellan’s army in rout to 
their ships in June. McClellan’s defeat was solely 
due to his attitude of mind, which preferred to slowly 
encompass inanimate objectives rather than risk the 
fortune of a battle. His objective was the town of 
Richmond, and he resolutely refused to be diverted 
from it by any consideration of Lee’s army, with the 
result that Lee fought him when "and how he liked, 
and McClellan, who had come there to take Richmond, 
was not prepared for the contingency of a battle. 

Thus terminated the second unhappy effort of the 
North. The third followed almost immediately, and 
was an invasion through the centre of Virginia by General 
Pope. His army consisted of all the Federal forces 
which had been wandering about Virginia and the 
Shenandoah Valley during McClellan’s invasion, and 
to him also was sent some of McClellan’s troops, though 
the majority of the latter were on the coast of the 
Potomac estuary at Aquia Creek. 
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Pope was a brave man but a singularly unfortunate 
General, and although he was largely superior in num- 
bers, he was quite unable to cope with Lee and Jackson. 
Pope advanced to the Rappahannock River and really 
wished to attack, but was ordered from Washington 
to stand fast. As usual, the initiative was left to Lee. 
In August, 1862, he attacked the enemies 5 communica- 
tions about Manassas Station with half his army, 
under Jackson. Pope fell back and attacked 
Second Jackson with the greatest determination, 
Manassas. near jy overwhelming him. But he alto- 
gether failed to appreciate the situation, forgetting to 
take account of Lee, and that General, with the rest of 
his army, fell on the flank of the attackers, with such 
complete success that by the end of August, 1862, 
not a single Federal soldier remained in Virginia. 

It is to be noted that Pope was for aggressive tactics ; 
but, unfortunately, he had not the quality of brain 
necessary to carry them out. He was one of the most 
unlucky of the Federal Generals, but by no means the 
worst fighter. 

The Confederates now determined to take advantage 
of their enemies 5 disorganization and to carry the war 
into Union territory. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that this was done not with any real hope of con- 
quest, but to show to Europe that the Confederated 
States were able to maintain their independence and 
to establish thereby a right to recognition as belligerents. 


I 
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With this idea Lee invaded Maryland in 
September, 1862, and captured a force at 
Harper’s Ferry, but being met by more than twice his 
numbers he was compelled to withdraw into Virginia 
after the Battle of Antietam (Sharpsburg) in which, 
although he repulsed the attack upon him, he barely 
escaped destruction. 

Simultaneously with Lee’s raid the Confederate 
Western army under Bragg advanced from Chattanooga 
to regain the lost States of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
but this effort was also met by greatly superior forces 
and repulsed after the Battles of Perryville and Mur- 
freesburg. 

Lee recrossed the Potomac in a somewhat parlous 
state, but there was no pursuit, and McClellan, who was 
again in command, followed him in a leisurely fashion 
until he was superseded by Burnside. Lee halted on the 
south bank of the Rappahannock, where Burnside at- 
tacked him in December, 1862, only to be severely 
repulsed in the battle of Fredricksburg. Nothing much 
was done in the winter and spring of 1863 except by 

Fredricks ® ran ^ who was engaged in reducing Vicks- 
burg. Chan- burg on the Mississippi, but in May, 1863, 
cellorville. ^ j? e( j era | arm y Virginia, greatly rein- 
forced and under Hooker, again attacked Lee on th& 
Rappahannock, only to be utterly routed in the great 
battle of Chancellorville. The defeat of this fourth 
invasion of Virginia determined the Confederates to 
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make a second and greater raid into the Northern 
States. 

Lee invading Maryland with an army of 105,000 
men attacked the Federal army (now withdrawn from 
Virginia to cover Washington) at Gettys- 

Gettysburg. 

burg in July, 1863, but was so severely 
repulsed that he had to again fall back, greatly weak- 
ened, into Virginia. 

The Federal army, now under General Meade, again 
followed in an irresolute, dilatory fashion and, on Lee 
taking up a position on the Eapidan River, Meade halted 
facing him on the opposite bank. Detachments from 
both armies were then sent to reinforce their respec- 
tive sides at Chattanooga, in which theatre the Federal 
Rosecrans had compelled Bragg to abandon that town 
and to retreat into North Georgia. Bragg on receiving 
the reinforcement of Longstreet’s corps attacked and 
routed the aggressors at the Battle of Chikamauga on 
September 19, 1863, and driving them back into Chat- 
tanooga besieged them there. 

Grant was then given command of the Federal 
Western Armies, and in November moved against Bragg, 
Chatta- raising the siege and defeating him in the 

nooga. battle of Chattanooga on November 24, 

1863. The attempt to pursue this advantage into 
Georgia was checked. 

Meanwhile, Lee had been holding Meade in check by 
threats on his lines of communication, and so great was 
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the apprehension caused by any move of his that he 
had no difficulty in keeping the army of the Potomac 
fully occupied till the end of the year 1863. The winter, 
as usual, precluded military operations. 

At this period President Lincoln, realizing at last that 
a war cannot be successfully conducted by a Cabinet, 
handed over the complete control of all military opera- 
tions to Grant and the campaign with which we are 
concerned commenced. 

For the study of the campaign it is sufficient to 
remember, after reading this chapter, that the Federals, 
though they were vastly superior in men and in every 
kind of resource and had command of the sea, yet 
failed for three years to subdue their weaker opponents 
for the following reasons : 

1. They made for their objectives territories, towns 
and rivers, and did not concentrate their efforts upon 
the main army of the enemy. 

2. Their war was conducted by politicians without 
military knowledge. 

3. They were singularly unfortunate in their Generals, 
while the South was led by men of genius. 

6. The Southerner was a harder man and a more 
vigorous fighter and 

5. Lee had the interior lines. 

Other reasons also may be assigned, but these are the 
fundamental ones, and the first outweighs all the others. 
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CHAPTER II 


Plans and Dispositions 

a 

On March 9, 1864, JL S. Grant was commissioned 
Lieutenant-General and appointed to the command of 
all the armies of the Union. He proceeded at once 
to lay plans for a general, simultaneous advance. For 
this last and greatest invasion the forces of the North 
had been largely increased. The total enrolled at this 
time is given at over 660,000. The bulk of the Con- 
federate forces were in two armies ; one under Lee of 
about 70,000 in North Virginia, and the other under 
J. E. Johnston, about 60,000, in North Georgia. 
There was a force of about 5,000 under Rreckenridge 
in the Shenandoah Valley and a division in the 
south-west corner of Virginia guarded an approach via 
the Kanawha River. Richmond was defended by about 
10,000, and there were small garrisons in some of the 
coast towns. 

Grant’s plan of campaign was as follows. 
The army of the Potomac, 140,000 men 
under Meade, was to move against the army 
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Grant's 
Plan for 
May, '64. 
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of Virginia. Butler with 33,000, was to land on the 
south bank of the James estuary to affect a lodgment if 
possible in the Richmond defences, and if Lee fell back 
into the city the Potomac army would join Butler’s 
forces on the James “ preferably above the city 55 
(Grant). 

Crook and Averili with 10,000 from West Virginia 
were to advance up the Kanawha Valley to break 
the Tennessee-Virginia Railway, and thence to turn 
towards Staunton, where they were to make a junc- 
tion with an army of 7,000 under Sigel, who was to 
have marched down the Shenandoah Valley. This 
combined army was then to move on to Lynchburg and 
thereafter return via Gordons ville to rejoin the Potomac 
Army, damaging roads and rails en route. Meanwhile 
Sherman with 99,000 was to advance from Chattanooga 
into Georgia against the army of Johnston. There was 
also to be an expedition of 30,000 under Banks to the 
town of Mobile near the mouth of the Mississippi. 

Throughout the war the tendency of the Federals 
had been to employ too many forces on diverse objec- 
tives, and even Grant’s plan seems unnecessarily 
extensive. 

The James With Butler’s force Grant had great 
Expedition, hopes of intercepting the southern com- 
munications of Richmond and establishing a block- 
ade along the south bank of the James opposite 
the city. This proved to be impracticable. But 
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even if Butler had succeeded in seizing such a posi 
tion he could not have held it if the army of the 
Potomac had suffered reverse. In fact, in this event 
Butler’s force would have inevitably been lost, for as 
it was reinforcements were brought against him, and 
he was blockaded on a small peninsula between rivers, 
and his whole force neutralized. Therefore it must be 
allowed that Butler might have done more good with 
the army of the Potomac. 

Of the excursions of Crook and Sigel, 
ghiia and - Grant himself admits that he did not expect 
Valley Ex- muc h. They were intended partly to pre- 
vent the Confederates from drawing on the 
supplies of the Valley, partly to guard against the 
raids northwards through the Valley, of which the 
Washington Government had grown so apprehensive, 
but mostly to engage the Confederate garrison of 
the valley which might have gone to reinforce Lee. 
Now while Grant was attacking Lee in the open field 
the latter could not spare a man for raids, but as soon 
as he reached the Richmond works with an un- 
defeated army he was able at once to send out a strong 
column through the valley which defeated the forces 
there and gained within three miles of Washington. 
Therefore, although Crook and Sigel did actually divert 
a certain force, it was a force considerably inferior to 
their own, and it would seem that they might have been 
better employed in attempting to crush the army of 
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The 

Atlanta 

Campaign, 


Virginia before it gained the shelter of its works about 
Richmond. 

Butler, Crook and Sigel would have added over 50,000 
men to the Potomac Army, which might easily have 
turned the balance in the closely contested fighting in 
the Wilderness and at Spottsylvania Court House. 

Banks’s expedition to Mobile was a political move for 
which Grant cannot be held responsible. It was mere 
waste, although he exhibited much interest therein. 

Sherman’s campaign, however, is to be 
carefully considered in relation to the main 
move. Each step of it was resisted by John- 
ston’s army of 60,000, but the Atlanta campaign, bril- 
liant as it was, was only of value to the issue of the 
war in that it occupied the army of Johnston. 
Sherman forced his way irresistibly to the heart of the 
Cotton States, destroying their capital and doing immense 
damage. But let it be supposed that Johnston’s army 
had, ignoring Sherman, been conveyed to Virginia to 
double Lee’s force, then it is clear that no amount 
of damage that Sherman might do to railways and cities 
would have aided Grant in Virginia, for Sherman could 
not have followed Johnston. With Grant’s defeat 
Butler’s force would have been lost and Lee could have 
proceeded to deal with Sherman if necessary. 

The Army we see Grant’s campaign with the 

of the 140,000 men of the army of the Potomac 

Potomac. was the only really material operation in 
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which the 660,000 Federal troops were engaged and 
likewise that on Lee’s army of Virginia alone depended 
the fate of the South. It was of no matter to the 
Confederacy even if every city in south and west had 
been devastated, provided only that they could have 
defeated the army of the Potomac. 

However, Grant appears to have considered that 
140,000 was a sufficient superiority over 70,000 to ensure 
success over Lee, and therefore indulged in what may 
colloquially be termed “ side shows.” And of course the 
final result is his justification. But it is to be considered 
that had Grant surrounded or destroyed Lee’s army 
in the field in this campaign, the war must have ended 
then, and would not have been prolonged another 
year. 

Confederate With regard to the Confederate strategy, 
Strategy. this was the hands of President Davis, 
for Lee was not appointed commander-in-chief until 
1865, when the cause of the South was already lost. 

Throughout this campaign the army of J ohnston in 
the Cotton States was resisting the advance of Sherman 
towards Atlanta, which although it was the commercial 
centre of those states, was a comparatively unimportant 
place when compared with Richmond or Petersburg. 
Atlanta was taken and destroyed in August, 1864, and 
in September, 1864, when Grant had firmly established 
his siege works before Petersburg, the majority of 
Johnston’s army was despatched under Hood to make 
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a raid into Tennessee in rear of Sherman, who was left 
to work his will in the Cotton States. 

Had these tactics been employed four months earlier, 
and had Hood, instead of marching to his destruction 
at Nashville, joined the army of Virginia in the Wilder- 
ness, the war might have resulted differently. The 
defeat of their fifth great invasion might have well 
persuaded the Unionists to abandon coercive methods, 
for the North was tired of theVar, and there were many 
both in Washington and Europe who were already 
working for peace. 

Lee’s Post S P™S 1^64 the army of the 

tion on the Potomac lay in the fork between the 
Rapidan. Rappahannock River and its tributary the 
Rapidan, and the army of Virginia faced it on the 
south bank of the latter river. 

Relow the confluence the combined stream could only 
be crossed at Fredricksburg and as had been proved 
in December, 1862, that crossing could be easily ren- 
dered impregnable. The fords over the Rapidan, how- 
ever, were numerous, but all were watched, and from 
Barnett’s Ford to Morton’s Ford were covered by Lee’s 


army. 

Lee’s right extended to the Mine Run Stream, and 
from that point to the confluence of the rivers extends a 
forest some ten miles from west to east and some fifteen 
miles from north to south. It was known as the 
Wilderness and was very dense with much tangled 
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undergrowth. “ The ground on which the battle was 
fought was intersected in every direction by winding 
rivulets, rugged ravines and ridges of mineral rock. 
Many excavations had been made in opening iron ore 
beds, leaving pits bordered by ridges of earth 55 
(Porter). Usually it was impossible to see more than 
a few yards in any direction, and in places it was 
absolutely impenetrable. 

Lee’s position extended from Barnett’s Ford to Mor- 
ton’s Ford and thence to the Mine Run Stream, along 
which he had a return entrenchment on the edge of the 
forest. There were several practicable crossings below 
his right which were not covered by him, being only 
watched by pickets. Of these the most suitable were 
Germanna Ford, Culpeper Mine Ford, and Elys Ford. 
All led into the midst of the Wilderness, so that it was 
impossible for a force using them to skirt the forest 
by moving further east through the more easy woods 
about Chancellorville, without risking the loss of its 
communications. 

Grant’s Therefore to turn the right of Lee’s 

Lines o£ position Grant had to plunge through the 
Advance. i iear t 0 f this tangled forest, in which his 
numerical superiority was discounted, where move- 
ment was extremely difficult and where the enemy 
might be met behind insurmountable obstacles. But 
this route, bad as it was, had advantages, for by 
taking it Grant became independent of the railway. 
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Once he interposed between Lee and Fredricksburg he 
could replenish his trains by short road and river 
communications with the Potomac and Rappahannock 
estuaries. 

In order to turn Lee’s left he would have had to leave 
at least a corps to guard the railway, as that would have 
been his only source of supply. He would, moreover, 
have had to move in open country over the Cedar 
Mountain and other continuations of the South West 
Mountains in full view of the enemy, who would have 
had ample time to prepare for him. Also, he would 
forfeit all chance of driving Lee away from Richmond. 

The fords into the Wilderness could be surprised, and 
Grant had some hopes of being able to emerge from the 
forest before being intercepted. Therefore, he decided 
on the Wilderness route. 

In March, 1864, Meade, who commanded the army of 
the Potomac, reconstituted it, converting its five existing 
corps into three. These became the II, Y, and VI 
Corps. The IX Corps (Burnside’s), then on the rail- 
way, joined the army during the battle of the Wilder- 
ness. 

The reduction of the number of corps was adversely 
criticized by some authorities at the time on the ground 
that in such enclosed country the difficulties of command 
would be increased. This view has some support in the 
situation of Hancock commanding the II Corps on the 
second day of the Wilderness fight. He found himself 
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directing Ms own corps, one division of the V, a divi- 
sion of the VI, and a division of the IX. He had 
to assign his two wings to two of his divisional com- 
manders, thus putting them over divisions of other 
corps to whom they were strangers. 

Strength A tabulated statement of the organiza- 
Returns. tion 0 | armies with approximate 

strengths will be found following this chapter. These 
strengths, especially those of the Confederates, have 
never been accurately determined, nor is it possible to 
make a comparison of the returns on account of 
their irregularity and of the difference in the methods 
of preparation. 

In the Union Army every man drawing pay was re- 
turned to tally with pay rolls, and included men not 
actually in the ranks. 

The Southern soldiers were so seldom paid at all 
that there was not the same insistence on accuracy, 
and usually only men in the ranks were counted. At the 
close of the war the documents of the Confederated 
side dealing with the war were very defective so 
the question of their strength and losses will always 
remain in doubt. 

... At the end of April the army of the 
of Annies, Potomac was disposed about Culpeper Court 
May, 64. g 0US6t The jj Corps, near Stevensburg, 
the V, two miles south of the Court House, and the 
VI near Welford’s Ford. The IX Corps guarded 
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the railway as far back as Bristoe station. The 
cavalry screened the front. 

The headquarters of the army of Virginia was at 
Orange Court House, and the position prepared to 
defend the river lay from Barnett’s Ford on the left to 
the Mine Run stream on the right, and up that stream 
to its source. It extended eighteen to twenty miles, 
and was watched by a few brigades of Infantry and 
Cavalry pickets. 

To Hill’s Corps was assigned the left, and to Ewell’s 
the right. Both corps lay near the Orange Court House. 

Longstreet’s Corps was at Gordonsville. Of this 
Corps Pickett’s Division was absent south of Petersburg. 
The main body of Stuart’s Cavalry were quartered at 
Fredrieksburg on account of forage facilities existing 
there. 

It is to be noted that the divisions in these armies 
only numbered from 8,000 to 5,000 men, and sometimes 
less. The brigades varied from 3,000 to 1,500, and 
reference is at times made to 66 brigades ” of 250 men. 

Army of Potomac 
f Barlow. 

II Corps. Hancock. Divisions J Gibbon. 

| Birney. 

(.Mott. 1 
f Griffin. 

V Corps. Warren „ J Robinson. 1 

| Crawford 

l Wadsworth. (Cutler) 

VI Corps. Sedgwick. „ f Wright. (Russell) 

(later Wright). *! Getty. 

V Ricketts. 

1 Distributed among the other divisions about 10th May. 
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( Stevenson. (Crittenden) 

Willcox. 

Ferrero. 


Cavalry. Sheridan. 


f Gregg. 

1? ' 


< Torbert. 
[Wilson. 
/Infantry, about 120,000 
I Artillery, „ 8,000 

Cavalry „ 10,000 


Total 138,000 1 


Guns 316 


Army op North Virginia 
I Corps. Longstreet.^ Divisions |££Sba,ir. 


(later Anderson) 
II Corps. Ewell. 

Ill Corps. A. P. Hill, 


Cavalry. Stuart. 


Infantry, 

Artillery, 

Cavalry, 


49,000 

4,800 

8,000 


((Pickett absent on James), 
j Early. 

\ Johnson (Gordon). 

{ Rodes. 

( Anderson (Mahone). 

■j Heth. 

I Wilcox. 

J FitzHugh Lee. 
t Wade Hampton. 


Total 61,800 2 


Guns 224 

1 Draper gives 140,000 Federals and Union estimates give over 
70,000 Confederates. 

2 Distributed among the other divisions about 10th May- 
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CHAPTER III 

The Wilderness— First Day 

General Meade, commanding the Army of the Poto- 
mac, 1 received the order to advance late on May 2, 1864, 
and his Infantry moved at midnight the 3rd~4th. 
The late hour was chosen in order that the preparations 
for the move might not be observed by the Confederate 
signal posts on Clarke Mountain, an eminence on the 
south bank of the river, about the centre of Lee’s posi- 
tion. The Cavalry Corps preceded the Infantry and 
had no difficulty in seizing the fords leading into the 
Wilderness, which were only watched by pickets. 
Five pontoons were laid before morning ; two at Ger- 
manna Ford, one at Culpeper Mine Ford, and two at 
Elys Ford. 

The work was completed and the Cavalry had crossed 
to the south bank by 6 a.m. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that Sheridan made any attempt that day to 
establish contact with the enemy, who was known 

1 The IX Corps was not brought under Meade’s command until 
later. 
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to be to the west or south-west. The first contact was 
made unexpectedly by the infantry moving on the 5th, 
Federal About noon, on May 4, the Y Corps, 
Moves, followed by the VI, crossed at Germanna 

May 4* y or( j • the II crossed at Elys Ford some- 
what earlier. The trains used the Culpeper Mine Ford 
and Elys Ford. 

The IX Corps had remained on the railway, and if 
is to be observed that although Grant had decided to 
abandon the rail as a line of supply, still he hesitated 
to uncover it until he knew definitely that Lee was 
moving against Meade. This illustrates the value of a 
reputation for aggressive activity. To leave Burnside 
behind was of very doubtful wisdom, for if Lee had 
moved up the railway in force, as Grant evidently feared 
he might, Burnside might have fallen a victim. If the 
rail was to be abandoned and Lee attacked, there was no 
use in leaving part of the force behind where it could 
accomplish nothing, and risking its being too late to 
assist in the battle, as might easily have happened. As 
it was, this concession to Lee’s reputation for enter- 
prise did actually deprive Meade of the support of the 
IX Corps on the 5th, and probably saved Lee from 
defeat on that day. 

However, Grant, by a fortunate accident, obtained 
the information for want of which he was detaining 
Burnside. A signal message to Ewell from one of his 
brigadiers was read and deciphered about 1 o’clock on 
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the 4th, which revealed that Lee’s Army was moving 
against the Wilderness. Orders were immediately 
sent to the IX Corps to make a forced march and 
join Meade without delay. 

The V Corps reached the Wilderness Tavern on the 
afternoon of the 4th, and the II Corps arrived at Chan- 
cellorvillc rather earlier, at which places they halted 
and bivouacked. They might have gone considerably 
further, but it was thought unsafe to uncover the trains, 
which made slow pi^gress, and were not all over the 
fords until 5 p.m. of the 5th. 

The VI Corps was left covering Germanna Ford, 
pending the arrival of the IX Corps. 

Confeder -^ n s P^ e ^ ea de’s precautions his move 
ate Moves, was reported soon after he left Culpeper, 
May 4 ’ and Lee at once put his troops in motion. 
He had, east of Orange Court House, Ewell’s Corps, 
two detached brigades and two divisions of Hill’s 
Corps. These troops moved on the Wilderness forth- 
with, Ewell by the Orange Turnpike Road, and Hill 
by the Orange Plank Road. Anderson’s Division of 
Hill’s Corps was on the Rapidan Heights north-west of 
the Court House and Longstreet’s Corps was at Gordons- 
ville. These were instructed to follow in haste. 

Ewell and Hill were both informed that a general 
engagement was to be avoided if possible until the advent 
of Longstreet and Anderson, Longstreet should have 
arrived on the afternoon of the 5th, but in trying to 
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make a short cut he lost his way and did not arrive till 
the morning of the 6 th. Anderson, who had started 
later, came up about the same time. 

On the night of the 4th, Hill halted seven miles West 
of Parker’s Store on the Plank Road, with his outposts 
at the Store. 

Ewell’s outposts bivouacked on the Turnpike Road, 
within three miles of the Wilderness Tavern (where the 
Y Corps lay) and his main body was some two miles 
behind them. 

The Federal Commanders remained in ignorance of 
the proximity of both these bodies until the next 
morning at 7 or 8 a.m. The first was discovered by 
Wilson’s Cavalry and the second by Warren’s Infantry, 
and when it is recollected that the Federal Cavalry had 
crossed the river twenty-four hours previously, it is 
much to be wondered at that no patrols were sent down 
the Plank and Turnpike Roads during the 4th. These 
must have located both Ewell and Hill on that day, and 
the information would have been invaluable to Grant. 
Dispositions Thus on the night of May 4, the Federal 
May 4. dispositions were as follows : V Corps at 
Wilderness Tavern ; II Corps at Chancellorville ; VI 
Corps at Germanna Ford ; IX Corps en route Elys Ford. 

Of Lee’s Army, Ewell’s Corps was on the Turnpike 
five miles west of Wilderness Tavern, Hill’s Corps was 
on the Plank Road, seven miles west of 'Parker’s Store, 
and Longstreet and Anderson were en route to join Hill, 
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In the battle which followed, although most of the 
attacking was done by the Federals, Lee was, in fact, 
the aggressor. Grant’s desire was to get clear of the 
Wilderness and fight where he could employ to the full 
his great numerical superiority, while Lee was determined 
to profit by Grant’s difficulties. A few days previously 
at a conference of officers Lee had anticipated that 
Grant would cross where he did, and had expressed 
satisfaction at his entering the Wilderness. He hoped, 
no doubt, to deal with him as he had dealt with Hooker 
at Chancellorville, and set out to attack him while on 
the move and impeded by the dense growth of the forest. 
But Grant, although he would have preferred more 
room, had no intention of refusing a fight, as is shown 
in his order to Meade, issued early on the 4th. This 
is in somewhat colloquial terms and reads : “ If any 
opportunity presents itself of pitching into a part 
of Lee’s Army, do so without giving time for disposi- 
tions.” 

Federal Grant’s orders for May 5 indicate that he 
Advance, expected to emerge from the Wilderness 

M av t? 

on the south-west and meet Lee on the 
outskirts. The troops were ordered to move at 
5 a.m. ; the V Corps from Wilderness Tavern to 
Parker’s Store ; the VI Corps from Germanna Ford to 
Wilderness Tavern, and the II Corps from Chancellor- 
ville to Shady Grove Church, extending its right towards 
the V Corps. 
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Wilson’s Cavalry Division was to reconnoitre towards 
Parker’s Store and southwards, while Gregg and Tor- 
bert endeavoured to locate Stuart towards Fredericks- 
burg. 

On the Confederate side, Ewell and Hill, waiting for 
Longstreet and Anderson, were to stand fast. 

Early on the 5th, Warren (V Corps) in advancing from 
Wilderness Tavern threw out Griffin’s Division on his 
right to move westward along the Turnpike Road, while 
his other three divisions — Crawford’s, Wadsworth’s and 
Robinson’s — pursued the more direct route on Parker’s 
Store, which lay south-west. At about 6 a.m. Griffin 
p. encountered Ewell’s outposts, who fell back. 

Contact, The report reached Meade about 7 a.m., and 
May he ordered Warren to halt and attack. 

Communication being difficult, the order did not reach 
the troops till 9 a.m., by which time Warren’s leading 
division, Crawford’s, was within a mile of Parker’s 
Store, with Wadsworth and Robinson’s Divisions 
following. Crawford took up a strong position where 
he found himself, at Chewings Farm, in open ground 
with a good command. 

Wadsworth and Robinson began to form facing 
West, and attempted to connect up with Griffin, but 
the undergrowth here was very dense and their 
movements were greatly impeded. 

At 7 a.m., on the receipt of the news of Griffin’s con- 
tact, Grant ordered the II Corps, who were advancing 
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from Chancellorville, to halt and await events while 
W arren cleared up the situation ; for Griffin’s report was 
the only information he had, and for all the news his 
Cavalry had brought him Lee’s whole force might have 
been falling on his right rear. 

However, about 9.30 a. in. a report came in from 
Wilson’s Cavalry that the enemy’s Infantry had been 
located at Parker’s Store at about 8 a.m. This indi- 
cated the whereabouts of Hill’s Corps, and perhaps Long- 
street’s also, for although Meade was aware that the 
latter had been at Gordonsville, he did not know that 
he had not joined. Thereupon the II Corps, which 
had been halted for two hours two miles west of Todd’s 
Tavern, was ordered to move on Parker’s Store. 

Federal At the same time (9.30 a.m.) the leading 

Dispositions Division of the VI Corps, Getty’s, which 
for Attack, j us £ p agse( j t] ie Wilderness Tavern en 

route from Germanna Ford, was ordered to move by 
the Brock Road to the Plank Road and along the 
latter on Parker’s Store. The next Division of the 
VI Corps, Wright’s, was ordered to take a cross- 
road through the wood to" reach the right of Griffin’s 
Division. The third Division of the VI Corps (Rickett’s) 
had been left to cover the Germanna Ford pending the 
arrival of the IX Corps, and was not up. 

Meanwhile, from 9 a.m. till noon the two centre 
Divisions (Wadsworth and Robinson) of the V Corps 
were struggling in the dense undergrowth to get into 
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attack formation and to connect with Griffin, and they 
fared badly. It was impossible to see more than a few 
yards in any direction, and the troops so lost their 
direction that they faced nearly north, presenting 
Defeat of fl an k to Ewell’s right. Here they were 

Federal attacked by the brigades of Daniel and 
Ri ' b ' a< '’ Gordon and driven back in confusion. Craw- 
ford on the left of the V Corps also sent a brigade 
(McCandle’s) to connect with the centre, but this met 
the same fate at the hands of Gordon. 

Meanwhile, Wright’s Division of the VI Corps also got 
entangled in the wood and failed to reach the right of 
Griffin’s Division till 2 p.m. So that at 12 noon 
Griffin assaulted alone, and with such success that 
he drove back two of Ewell’s brigades (Jones and 
Battle) in confusion for a distance of over a mile. 
There he met Ewell’s main body, and being outflanked 
and unsupported on both sides, was driven back to 
his original position, with the loss of 300 men and two 
guns. Here he managed to maintain himself, and 
Wright arrived on his right at 2 p.m., just in time to 
stave off an assault by two brigades from Ewell’s left. 

Crawford being isolated on the left of the V Corps 
was withdrawn, and with Robinson succeeded in form- 
ing line on Griffin’s left with Wadsworth in reserve. 

Ewell now faced Warren and Wright, and both sides 
threw up log breastworks separated by about 300 
yards. 
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Hancock’s Meanwhile, Getty’s Division of IV 
Federa^left ^ or P s f rom Wilderness Tavern, and the 
2 p.m. II Corps (Hancock’s) from Todd’s Tavern 
were, at 9.30 a.m., making for Parker’s Store, 
and Getty, having the shorter distance to traverse, 
arrived first. About 11 a.m., Getty arrived before Hill 
and found the Cavalry outposts engaged with Heth’s 
Division. He did not feel strong enough to attack, so 
waited for Hancock. Hill, who was waiting for Long- 
street, also did not take the offensive, but ordered Heth 
to halt in front of Getty and sent Wilcox’s Division 
to assist Ewell. Heth and Getty erected breastworks. 

At 2 p.m. the leading divisions of the II Corps 
began to arrive and were disposed on Getty’s left 
along the Brock Road. Birney and Mott’s Divisions 
faced Hill. Barlow’s Division was on the left, occupy- 
ing some high ground, with a clear front and good 
command towards either flank and over a possible line 
of advance by a disused railway embankment on the 
left. The Artillery of the II Corps were placed here. 
Gibbon’s Division was in reserve. 

Grant, however, refrained from attacking, and in 
doing so undoubtedly lost a great opportunity. He 
seems to have been disturbed by his ignorance of 
the location of Longstreet’s Corps, and doubtless 
feared that Lee had some design in withholding it. 
Moreover, Burnside (IX Corps) had been slow to move 
and was not yet within reach. As the afternoon wore 
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on Grant learned that Longstreet’s Corps was not yet 
up, and determined, when too late, to attack all along 
the line, in hopes of crushing Lee before Longstreet’s 
arrival. 

Wadsworth’s Division of V Corps had been withdrawn 
and reformed, and was ordered to move to Getty’s 
right and fall on Hill’s left flank, which was obviously at 
some distance from Ewell’s right. But this division 
again got entangled in the dense growth which pre- 
vailed in this portion of the field, and did not arrive 
till nightfall, when it only reached Hill’s skirmishing 
line. 

Federal left ^ 4.15 p.m. Getty’s Division, supported 
attack 4.15 by Birney and Mott’s Division, advanced 
to the attack. Later in the afternoon 
two brigades of Gibbon’s Division (II Corps) were sent in, 
but the remainder of that division and Barlow’s Division 
were not advanced. 

To resist this powerful assault of three and a half 
divisions upon his one, Hill recalled Wilcox, whom he 
had lent to Ewell in the morning, and placing two of his 
brigades on Heth’s right, struck Mott’s Division on its 
left flank and drove it back some distance, but the 
assailants coming within reach of Barlow’s Division 
were in turn driven back by a flank attack delivered by 
two of his brigades. 

Fighting continued till dark (about 8 p.m.) in which 
Hill suffered severely. Had Hancock’s attack been 
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delivered earlier and with his full force, it is most unlikely 
that Hill could have withstood him. 

Fighting on ^ ie extreme ^ ^ ie on ty fighting 

the Federal was an assault by a Division of the VI 

agllu Corps on Ewell’s trenches, which was 
repulsed. 

As a result of the conflict on May 5, the V Corps had 
been forced back a little, and Ewell was strongly en- 
trenched in its front. Hancock had made no progress, 
but had entrenched himself behind a triple line of 
breastworks. 
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CHAPTER IY 


The Wilderness — Second Day 

The second day of the battle of the Wilderness is of 
less value as a tactical study than is the first. Grant’s, 
opportunity of overwhelming Lee passed with the 
arrival of Longstreet, and any chance that Lee might 
have had of breaking through Grant’s defence vanished 
with the advent of the IX Corps. 

Grant, however, still hoping to destroy Hill before 
Longstreet’s arrival, had ordered a general assault 
at dawn, while Lee saw his last chance of success in adher- 
ing to his original design of beating his enemy while 
entangled in the forest. Thus on the morning of the 
6th both sides are found intent on offensive tactics, 
and the Federal numbers being neutralized by the 
difficulties of the terrain, the greatly inferior forces of 
the Confederacy were able to sustain an equal contest, 
and even established a slight advantage at the end of 
the day. The battle consisted in a powerful assault 
by the Federal left wing, which was driven in by a 
brilliant counter attack. An attempt to followup this 
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success was repulsed with great loss, and throughout 
the day a succession of furious onslaughts were de- 
livered and withstood by either side along the whole 
line without any material advantage being gained. 

_ ^ Grant’s plan for the sixth was in ac- 

Orders for cordance with his favourite tactics of 
lAay 6i applying the maximum of force from the 
beginning. He ordered an attack along the whole line, 
exerting his greatest strength against the Confederate 
right. 

The V and VI Corps (5 divisions) were to attack Ewell. 
Hancock’s command (consisting of his own Corps with 
the divisions of Getty of the VI Corps and Wadsworth 
of the V Corps) was to assail Hill. Wadsworth was to 
make a flank attack on Hill’s left, which was in the air. 

Burnside with the IX Corps, who was to march at 
2 a.m. from Chancellorville, was expected to arrive in 
time to join Wadsworth with two divisions, while one 
division (Stevenson’s) was to be sent to reinforce Han- 
cock’s left. The fourth division of the IX Corps, com- 
posed of coloured troops, was held in reserve at Wilder- 
ness Tavern, and eventually reinforced the Federal 
extreme right. 

The hour desired by Grant for the advance was 4.30 
a.m., as he was particularly anxious to secure the initia- 
tive from Lee. Meade thinking 6 a.m. better for the 
troops, a compromise was made and the assault ordered 
for 5 a.m. 
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But an earlier rise than even Grant had contemplated 
was necessary to anticipate Lee, who attacked at 4.15 a.m. 
His intention was to feint with his left in the hope of 
drawing the enemy’s force to that part of the field 
by giving the impression that he was falling on his right 
rear, and thereby diverting attention from his own right 
until Longstreet’s Corps was prepared to deliver what 
was to be the main attack. This was necessary because 
Longstreet was not yet up. He had marched sixteen 
miles on the 4th, although he only started at 4 p.m. ; 
on the 5th he had lost the road and had had to retrace 
his steps, only reaching New Verdierville in the evening, 
after marching all day. He was then still ten miles from 
the field of battle, and at 12.30 a.m. the 6 th he started 
to join Hill, so his troops were not in a condition to 
deliver a general assault immediately on their arrival 
at dawn. 

The action was commenced at 4.30 a.m. by Ewell, 
who anticipated Sedgwick and Warren’s attack. He 
gained some initial success, but insufficient 

Hancock s 

First to divert the Federal main assault. Hancock 

5 m Ce> advanced at 5 a.m. with four and a half divi- 
sions (Getty’s, Birney’s, Mott’s, Wadsworth’s 
and half Gibbon’s) keeping Barlow’s division and 
two brigades of Gibbon’s in reserve. This powerful 
attack was more than the two weakened divisions of 
Hill could withstand ; their whole front was carried and 
their right broken. 
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Hill’s men, for the very bad reason that they expected 
to be replaced by Longstreet’s troops, had only put up 
light breastworks, so they were quite unable to resist 
Hancock’s masses, as they suddenly rushed out of the 
morning mist to close quarters. But they fell back 
slowly, fighting most stubbornly, and it is to be noted 
here that a fortified farm., Tapps, on the Plank Road, 
was not lost throughout the day, although more than once 
almost completely isolated. Its retention was rendered 
possible by the surrounding woods and thickets, for 
had it not been obscured from the general view the 
Federate would undoubtedly have concentrated against 
and taken it. As it was, it served as a valuable “ point 
d’appui ” and broke up the enemy’s advance. 

About the same time Wadsworth moved to attack' 
Hill’s left. He was greatly impeded by the undergrowth , 
and being unable to outflank Hill’s line, he became the 
continuation of Hancock’s frontal attack 

By 6.30 Hill had been driven back about 
o'f 3 Longstreet. three-quarters of a mile, and his right 
checked^ division (Heth) was in rout, but at the 
critical movement, just as Heth’s right had 
given way, Longstreet’s Corps began to arrive on the 
field. Kershaw’s division was on the south of the 
road and Field’s on the north. Anderson’s division of 
Hill’s Corps was close behind; part of his force joined 
Field and part was held in reserve. The defeated regi- 
ments of Heth rallying on the leading brigades of Field 
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brought the II Corps to a standstill and even regained 
some ground. 

The first period of the Federal main attack came 
to an end here. Both sides were glad of a respite in 
which to reform their disordered ranks and for about 
two hours there was an interval in the fighting. 

About this time Stevenson’s division of the IX Corps 
was arriving behind Hancock’s left on the Brock Boad, 
and Hancock was informed that the other two divisions 
of this corps under Burnside were ready to support him 
on the right. Consequently at 7 a.m. he ordered Gibbon, 
to whom he had entrusted his left, to bring up Barlow’s 
division and the remainder of his own command into line. 
These had been held back in apprehension of an attack 
from that flank, and Grant himself not being able 
to account for the absence of Pickett’s division of Long- 
street’s Corps (which was on the James Biver), had 
ordered Gibbon to keep a sharp lookout on his left along 
the Brock Boad. The impression that the left was 
threatened was mainly brought about by the action of 
part of Stuart’s Cavalry, who by the boldness of their 
demonstrations and the rapidity of their fire gave the 
impression of infantry, and induced Gibbon to keep 
several brigades in echelon on his left rear. 

So Gibbon, as it turned out providentially for Hancock, 
feared to move Barlow from his strong position and 
sent only one brigade, which reached the left of the 
attacking line after severe fighting:: 
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A little before 9 a.m. Hancock resumed 

second*” S assault with five divisions (Wadsworth, 

attack at Birney, Mott, Gibbon, and part of Steven- 
9 a.m, . . . "x 

son’s Division). Barlow being occupied with 
the cavalry did not participate, and Getty had been 
relieved and placed in reserve. 

Severe fighting lasted till 11 a.m., but the most gallant 
endeavours of the II Corps failed to make any impression 
on the now rallied and reinforced troops of Hill. Wads- 
worth attacking on the right was killed and his troops 
were severely repulsed. Burnside’s two divisions got 
involved in that particularly tangled portion of the 
field and did not come into action till the afternoon. 

Longstreet’ s ® ur i n § morning Longstreet had ob- 

Counter served the disused railway embankment 

Attack » 

which led past the enemy’s left and saw in 
it a covered way under which he could gain Hancock’s 
flank unobserved. He passed four brigades (Mahone, 
G. T. Anderson, Woffard and Davis) along behind the 
bank till they were opposite the exposed flank of the 
assaulting lines. At 11 a.m. these troops, springing 
from concealment, fell on Hancock’s left which, to use 
his own expression, collapsed “ like a wet blanket,” and 
his lines fled in great disorder back to their original 
breastworks along the Brock Road. The remainder of 
Longstreet’s Corps with Hill’s right wing followed hard 
upon them down the Plank Road. But at the moment 
when Longstreet, at the head of the columns, was leading 
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them into position for an assault he fell shot through the 
neck 1 by a party of his own flank attack which had 
arrived at the Plank Road and mistook the approaching 
group for retreating Federals. 

His fall caused confusion among the troops, and much 
delay was entailed by the transfer of his command to 
Anderson and Anderson’s to Mahone. The disorder that 
ensued was such that Lee, who arrived to take personal 
command of that part of the field, ordered the assault 
to be postponed till the afternoon. 

Longstreet’s fall was undoubtedly disastrous to the 
Confederate chances of victory, for an assault at that 
moment on the demoralized troops of Hancock and 
Stevenson would have had a good chance of success. 
But it must also be remembered that Barlow’s division 
was still in its strong position on the left of the Federal 
works somewhat in advance of the line, along the 
Brock Road. His troops were quite fresh, the whole 
artillery of the II Corps was with him, and some of 
Stevenson’s troops with Getty’s division were in reserve. 
So that the success of Longstreet’s attack, even if it had 
been delivered at noon, was at least problematical. 

In the other parts of the field the fighting, 
Fighting on 1 _ 

Federal though severe, had no important results. On 

centre? nd ^e federal right part of the V Corps were 

driven back some distance at about 10 a.m. 

and Ewell threatened to break through just about where 

1 He was thought to be mortally wounded. 
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Grant’s headquarters were located on the Germanna 
road. But he was not strong enough to pursue his 
advantage, and Warren succeeded in re-establishing his 
line about 11 a.m. The V and VI Corps were then 
ordered to strengthen their works and stand on the 
defensive with a view to sparing troops to go to the 
assistance of the left if necessary. 

In the Federal centre Burnside’s two divisions had 
failed to reach the enemy, and when he eventually came 
into action about 2 p.m. he was held in check by two 
brigades detached from Anderson and Field. 

Lee?s At 4.15 p.m. Lee delivered his delayed 

attack 4.15 assault on the Federal left, and a most 
p,m ’ sanguinary conflict ensued. Anderson and 

Hill’s troops attached against greatly superior num- 
bers with desperate courage. They were aided by the 
woods catching fire in front of the position, for the wind 
drove the smoke and flames into the faces of the defenders, 
rendering part of the position untenable. At this point 
the front line fell back in confusion, and the Southerners 
charging up gained a temporary possession of the breast- 
works. But the success was shortlived, for Hancock 
at once threw in some of his reserves and the burning 
parapet was retaken. It was here that many of the 
wounded perished in the flames of the burning forest. 

This assault of Lee’s had been so costly that he was 
forced to recognize the fact that Grant’s position was 
impregnable to any force he could bring against it. 
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At 5 p.m. the Confederates fell back slowly to their 
original position across the plank road, repulsing all 
attempts to follow them up. Fighting continued till 
dark without advantage to either side. 

Earlier in the afternoon Grant had ordered a general 
attack at 6 p.m., but this had been anticipated by Lee’s 
onslaught at 4.15, and by the time this was repulsed 
Hancock’s men were exhausted and his ammunition 
almost expended. 

t f At the time that Lee’s final effort threat- 

Assaults by 

Burnside ened the Federal right Burnside was 
and Ewell. or( j ere( j attack in order in relieve the 

pressure. But he was not able to do so till 5.30, when 
he delivered a very vigorous assault on Hill’s left. 
Reinforcements, however, were brought from the right 
and Burnside was again repulsed. 

During the day severe combats had taken place be- 
tween the cavalry of the two armies on the Furness and 
Brock roads and at Todd’s Tavern, but with no decided 
result. 

Lee’s final assault was the last material fighting in 
the day, except for a somewhat unaccountable endeavour 
by Early’s, division of Ewell’s corps. This made a very 
successful assault late in the evening on the extreme 
right of the VI Corps, which was taken by surprise. 
Two brigadiers with the greater part of their brigades 
were captured, but the rest of the line stood firm and 
in the pursuit of the defeated troops the victors fell into 
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disorder in the thick forest. Night ended the conflict. 

The utility of this effort is difficult to see. It was 
entirely isolated, and had it even achieved greater success 
than it did there were no troops within reach to turn the 
success to account. Moreover, it came so late that even 
if it had been possible to support it the darkness of 
night in a dense forest must have put an end to all 
movements of troops. 

Early’s attack, however, caused the VI Corps to be 
withdrawn during the night into reserve and the right 
of the V Corps was bent back. 

The two days’ fighting convinced both Lee and Grant 
of the futility of further attempts to break through 
each other’s positions, and on the 7th Grant made 
arrangements to move on to a locality more favourable 
to the deployment of his force. 

The Federal losses during the two days of the Wilder- 
ness fighting are given at 17,600, while that of the Con- 
federates is variously computed between 8,000 and 
11,000. Some figure between the two is probably cor- 
rect. 

In reading the account of this seemingly equal contest 
it is apt to be forgotten that Lee was outnumbered by 
about 2 to 1. 

Ewell’s three divisions on the turnpike actually made 
considerable headway against the five divisions of the 
V and VI Corps, who were also supported by a division 
of the IX. 
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Hill with two divisions throughout the 5th had with 
stood the assault of three and a half divisions. 

On the 6th Lee’s right, consisting of five divisions, 
defeated Grant’s left, which disposed nine divisions. 

That eight divisions (of about 70,000 men) 
Federal should have prevailed against fifteen divi- 
Repuise. s j ons ( 0 f about 140,000 men) is a circum- 
stance which arrests attention. The causes which 
combinejfco bring about this unusual event are* various. 

First, as Lee had anticipated when he ventured to 
assail such a formidable army, the dense forest in which 
Grant fought greatly hampered movement, while Lee’s 
army 011 the outskirts was not so restricted. It will 
be observed on the 5th that the whole left of the 
V Corps met disaster from this cause, and Wadsworth’s 
division when sent to reinforce Hancock on that day 
failed to reach him through the dense undergrowth. 
The same difficulty was experienced by the two 
divisions of the IX Corps on the 6th, and they also 
failed to reach the enemy in time to do any good. 
The impenetrable nature of the woods in the Federal 
centre alone enabled Hill and Ewell to hold their positions 
for they were widely separated with their inner flanks 
in the air. Lee was thus able to dispense with a centre 
and use his whole force on his two wings. 

Another circumstance which aided Lee was the failure 
of the Northern cavalry to locate his army on the 
4th and 5th, whereby Grant was unable, to apply 
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his great force on the first day of the battle. On that 
morning Longstreet was out of reach, and Hill, with two 
divisions only, barred the Plank Road. At the time when 
Hill should have been assailed, had his position been 
known to Grant, Hancock was several miles distant on 
the Pinney Branch Road wandering away from the 
field of battle. Had Hill been attacked at 8 a.m. on the 
5th in the manner in which he was attacked at 2 p.m., 
there is little doubt that Grant could have emerged 
victoriously from the forest and he would then have 
stood a fair chance of cutting Lee off from Richmond. 
The fact that Hill was not attacked till the after- 
noon enabled him to lend half his force to Ewell in the 
morning to assist in the discomfiture of the V Corps. 

To this failure of the Northern cavalry more than to 
any other cause must be attributed Grant’s non-success 
in the Wilderness. 

A brilliant contrast is the action of Stuart’s ragged 
horsemen. Coming from Fredricksburg they passed 
close across the Federal front, defeating the attempt of 
two strong cavalry division’s of Gregg and Torbert to 
intercept them. Throughout the 5 th and 6th they 
not only held up the whole of the Federal cavalry 
along the Brock Road, but also effectually assisted the 
infantry by threatening the enemy’s left. In addition 
to this they watched the Federal rear at Chancellorville, 
and immediately reported the movement of the trains on 
the 7 th. 
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Lastly Lee had the advantage of better infantry than 
his opponent. They were by now all veterans of many 
fields, while a large number of the Northern troops 
were fresh. Their constant inferiority in numbers 
compelled loose formations with their consequence of 
increased individual resource and self-reliance. They 
had learned to thread the forest in single file and to form 
rapidly to the front when the enemy was encountered, 
while the well-filled Federal ranks strove to keep their 
line formations and were broken up by the thickets. 
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CHAPTER Y 


Advance to Spottsvlvania 

By the morning of the 7th, Grant had decided against 
further attacks on Lee’s works. The necessity of cover- 
ing the march of his trains had passed as they were now 
well up behind the army, between it and Fredericksburg. 
So being no longer committed to the Wilderness, he was 
at liberty to continue his original intention of moving 
to his left until he could bring the enemy to battle on a 
field favourable to himself. Consequently he issued 
orders on the 7th to move the whole army to Spott- 
sylvania Court House. 

In abandoning the field of battle, however, Grant 
departed in some measure from his own professed princi- 
ples of “ never manoeuvring,” and also from his own 
dictum that the army of Virginia was to be his primary 
objective. In relinquishing his positions and making 
for Richmond he entered into a marching competition 
with the Confederate army which had always proved 
itself the more mobile and thereby he accepted the pro- 
bability that it would forestall him on his route towards 
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Richmond. His great opportunity lay in defeating that 
army, at a distance from its capital, in such a manner 
as to prevent it reaching that refuge. In proportion as 
he transferred the contest towards the south-east so 
did he lessen his chance of terminating the war by inflict- 
ing irretrievable defeat on the main army of the Con- 
federacy in the field. 

A flank march under the eyes of an active enemy is 
always accompanied by risk, and Grant had not ade- 
quate reason to be certain that Lee would conform to his 
movement. If for the sake of argument we suppose 
that Lee had been able to obtain reserves or had ob- 
tained reinforcements and had pressed on, on the 8th, 
at Todd’s Tavern, he would have taken the Federal 
army in a most disadvantageous position. With this 
consideration before us it might be useful to consider 
Grant’s alternative and more regular course of continu- 
ing the battle of the Wilderness by resuming his attacks 
on Lee’s right and by reinforcing them from his own 
right to have gradually outflanked it. 

If he had been able to press round between Parker’s 
Store and Shady Grove Church he would have been in a 
better position to interpose between Lee and Richmond 
than he was at Spottsylvania, and to intercept him Lee 
would have had to make a longer and more circuitous 
march with troops wearied by three or four days’ 
continuous fighting. 

As such a course would have been a more ordinary one, 
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it may be permissible to speculate on its chances and 
to compare it with that adopted by Grant. 

For three days at Spottsylvania the Federal divisions 
delivered a long succession of the most gallant and 
desperate assaults on record upon a position far stronger 
than that in the Wilderness, and with secure flanks. 
Had these assaults been thrown on the unsupported 
right of the Confederates at Parker’s Store it is likely 
they would have been more fortunate, and even had they 
been repulsed the Federal army would have been in a 
far better position strategically than it was after Spott- 
sylvania. 

Thus it may be said that Grant recoiled from the com- 
pletion of his task in the Wilderness and sought to 
gain by manoeuvring what he had set out to gain by 
fighting. 

On the 7th, nothing was done by the infantry of either 
side, but a severe struggle took place between the 
cavalries. On the 5th , Sheridan with two of his divisions 
Cavalry encountered Stuart’s brigades as they were 
Actions, returning from Fredericksburg to join the 
5th to 7th. arm ^ an( j some unimportant fighting took 

place. On the 6th, he had engaged them throughout 
the day three or four miles south of Chancellorville 
and succeeded in pressing them back, but with diffi- 
culty, on Todd’s Tavern. On the 7th, being joined 
by Wilson’s division, he again attacked them, this 
time with more success and compelled them to fall back, 
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Fitzhugh Lee’s division southward along the Brock 
Road and Hampton westwards. He determined to 
pursue the advantage the next morning by pressing 
on to seize the crossings of the Po River, but this 
admirable intention was foiled by Meade, who 
countermanded Sheridan’s orders and commanded 
him to protect the advance of the columns south- 
wards. 

The consequence was that on the night of the 7th 
Sheridan’s regiments, being checked by obstructions, 
blocked the progress of the infantry columns, and this 
led to a violent quarrel between Sheridan and Meade, 
in which the former stated, in the vivid language for 
which he was noted, that if he were given a free hand he 
would undertake to demolish the opposing cavalry. 
Whereupon Grant acceded to his suggestion, and on the 
8th Sheridan started to raid the enemy’s communication 
with his whole force. 

Move to On the afternoon of the 7th Meade’s 

Spotty trains began to move off from Chancellor- 
sylvama, < ° 

night, ville so as to get a good start, and that 

JtjJgi'M' #7 

evening the flank march to Spottsylvania 
commenced. The right was withdrawn first. The 
V Corps marched at 8.30 p.m. by the Brock Road, 
passing in rear of the II Corps. At the same 
time the YI Corps, which had already been withdrawn 
from the front line, proceeded via Chancellorville and 
the Pinney Branch Church Road, so as to arrive on the 
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left of the V Corps. The II Corps was to follow the V, 
and the IX Corps was to guard the rear of the trains 
and follow the route of the VI Corps. 

The first move of the Federal trains was observed by 
Stuart’s indefatigable scouts, but the news had far to 
travel and only arrived late in the evening. At 11 p.m. 
Anderson’s (formerly Longstreet’s) corps was despatched 
to Spottsylvania Court House via Corbyn’s Bridge 
and the Shady Grove Church Eoad. They marched 
all night, and in the early morning observing Warren’s 
troops on the Brock Road they pushed on to fore- 
stall him at the Court House. This they succeeded 
in doing owing to the difficulties experienced by 
the V Corps on the Brock Road. 1 Soon after starting 
Warren was delayed by the baggage and huge escort of 
the head-quarter staff which occupied the road. Next 
he was blocked by his own cavalry, who were endeavour- 
ing, unsuccessfully, to clear the FitzHugh Lee’s cavalry 
from the front, and eventually when they yielded the 
road to him he found his progress hampered by felled 
trees and other obstructions. It was then daylight 
and his advance guards came under the fire of Lee’s 
dismounted troopers. These so delayed the leading 
division that it did not get in sight of the Court House 
until 8 a.m on the 8th. So that by the time Warren’s 
troops reached Alsop’s Farm, two miles from the Court 

1 Wilson’s cavalry division having made a detour to eastward 
had reached the Court House in advance of Anderson, but was un- 
able to hold bis ground. 
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House, thoroughly tired out, they found Anderson’s 
corps entrenched on a ridge in their front. 

Fighting on The V Corps, however, made a determined 
May 8. effort to dislodge Anderson and some sharp 
fighting ensued but the ridge being found too strong 
they desisted and threw up entrenchments 200 to 400 
yards from the position. 

On the arrival of the VI Corps in the afternoon the 
fight was resumed, but Ewell’s corps arriving just in 
time took post on Anderson’s right and the attacks 
were repulsed. 

Meanwhile, Hill’s corps (temporarily under Early) 
had been ordered to march via the Brock Road, getting 
on to it at Todd’s Tavern. These orders were either a 
mistake or indicated that Lee wished Early to engage 
the troops which must have been expected to be met on 
the Brock Road. Early, endeavouring to carry out these 
orders, encountered the II Corps, which was halted at 
Todd’s Tavern to protect the flank of the general ad- 
vance. He remained before it throughout the day and 
night of the 8th, but only the outposts came in contact. 
It is not clear why he did not push on to join Lee at 
once. Probably he hoped Hancock might give him an 
opening. 

Movements At dawn on the 9th Early marched via 
on May 9. the Shady Grove Church and took post on 
the Confederate right. 

Hancock also advanced on the Brock Road and formed 
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on the Federal right with three divisions ; the fourth, 
Mott’s, was sent to left of the VI Corps. 

The same morning the IX Corps arrived on the Federal 
left and faced the right of Ewell’s corps. 

The 9th was spent by both sides in strengthening their 
positions and some skirmishing took place in which 
General Sedgwick, commanding the VI Corps, was 
killed. He was succeeded by Wright. 

The Federal losses on the 8 th and 9th are given at 
about 2 , 000 . 

During the 9th Hancock was ordered to cross the 
Po River with his three divisions to reconnoitre the 
Confederate left. As his presence there threatened the 
Confederate trains which were still marching on the 
south of the Po, Early was sent with two divi- 
sions from the right to oppose Hancock, but before 
any serious encounter occurred Grant had determined 
to attack the position in front and recalled two of 
Hancock’s divisions on the morning of the 10th. 

Barlow’s division of this corps remained, and being 
assailed during the day by Heth’s division was compelled 
to retreat the way it had come with considerable 
loss. 

Lee » s The position on which Grant had deter- 

Position. mined to make a frontal attack was a 
strong one. It lay across the peninsula formed by 
the Po and the Ny Rivers, and has been described 
by different authorities in terms which vary a 
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good deal. The map is the best guide, but verbal 
terms are necessary to describe the action. The 
left of the position rested on the Po River and ran 
for about a mile slightly north of east. It then turned 
about north-east by north for about half a mile. This 
left wing was held by Anderson’s corps. From here com- 
menced the portion of the works known as the Salient 
or Bloody Angle of sinister fame. It consisted of a line 
of some 400 yards facing a little west of north, and this 
will be described hereafter as the west face of the angle. 
The works then began to bend southwards. For about 
600 yards they presented a curve facing N.N.E., making 
the east face of the angle. Then they ran southwards. 
The two faces of the angle and about half a mile of their 
southern continuation were held by Ewell’s corps and 
formed Lee’s centre. The southern continuation of 
Ewell’s position was held by part of Early’s corps with 
part in reserve. 

It will be observed that the true salient was formed 
by Anderson’s left and Ewell’s position, but the term 
salient is apt to confuse if it is applied, as it has been, to 
the broad angle at its apex, where the principal fight- 
ing occurred. 

The west face of the angle was held by Rodes’ 
division and the east face by J ohnston’s division, both 
of Ewell’s corps. 

On May 10 the Federal V Corps faced the centre and 
right of Anderson’s corps. The VI faced Ewell’s left. 
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The IX Corps was opposite Early’s left on the Fred- 
ericksburg Road. 

Assaults, At 3.45 p.m. on the 10th 5 Warren attacked 
May 10. Anderson’s centre with two divisions of 
the V Corps and half a division of the II Corps. 
(Crawford’s, Wadsworth’s under Cutler, and half Gib- 
bon’s.) The assault was made with much vigour 
and gallantry and in places actually reached the para- 
pet ; but the works were too strongly defended, and 
the V Corps was eventually driven back with very 
heavy loss. At 7 p.m. Hancock haying returned from 
the reconnaissance across the PofeS&e was directed to 
resume the assault on Anderson’s centre, which he did 
with the divisions of Rirney and Gibbon, but with no 
better success. The attacks on Anderson’s position 
appear to have been somewhat disconnected. Some 
writers mention as many as four ; Gibbon at 11 a.m. ; 
Crawford and Cutler at 3 p.m., and two more in the 
evening by the V and II Corps combined. In fact, the 
movements do not seem to have been as well timed as 
they might have been, considering that Grant clearly 
intended a general assault. 

The co-operation of the VI Corps in the operation was 
confined to an attack of two brigades under Upton. 
At 4 p.m. these, taking advantage of a wood which 
approached the position, were able to form up within 
200 yards of Rodes’ troops and charging out at 6 p.m. 
carried two lines of breastworks. Mott’s division of the 
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11 Corps which had been placed between the VI and IX 
Corps was to have attacked at the apex of the angle 
simultaneously with Upton. But in trying to form 
for advance it came under a heavy fire from Johnston’s 
artillery at the apex of the angle and was thrown into 
confusion. Meanwhile, Burnside with the IX Corps 
had been ordered to reconnoitre the enemy’s right and 
prevent him from detaching troops to reinforce his 
centre. Burnside, however, could not make up his 
mind to attack without definite orders (Porter), so he 
remained inactive, contenting himself with erecting works. 
Consequently Upton, being entirely unsupported, was 
unable to maintain his position and was ejected with 
heavy loss by Rodes’ reserves. Grant was much dis- 
satisfied with Burnside’s failure, but it must be noted 
that his orders to the IX Corps did not indicate that he 
wished for a genuine assault from them. But on the other 
hand Grant sent a staff officer to Burnside, authorized 
to explain his wishes. This officer (Major, afterwards 
General Porter) urged an attack with three divisions, 
but Burnside insisted on again referring to Grant and 
the reply came too late. 

The attacks on the 10th were very costly, the Federal 
losses being about 4,000. They served, however, as a 
reconnaissance in force, as they revealed the weakness 
of the apex of the salient. Grant was well satisfied with 
the result, and from Upton’s success conceived hopes 
of yet being able to break through Lee’s lines. 
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While Lee was successfully resisting the 
Tavern. Federal masses at Spottsylvania, that which 
Stuad: ° f amounted to a disaster overtook the South- 
ern armies, for on May 11 Stuart made his 
last fight against the heavy odds which at last pre- 
vailed over all the valour and devotion of the South. 

On the 8th, Grant despatched Sherman to raid the 
enemy’s communications, and to make a trial of the 
Richmond defences 50 miles distant. He was to threaten 
Richmond and then join the army of the James, passing 
to the west of the capital. After that he was to cross 
the peninsular between the James and York Rivers to 
White House, destroying communications, and to rejoin 
Grant after having made the circuit of Richmond. 

On the 9th he started with 10,000 sabres and moved 
round Lee’s right. On the 10th the Virginia Central 
Railway was reached at Beaver’s Dam Station about 
eighteen miles south of Spottsylvania and ten miles of 
track with some stock was destroyed. Next day he 
reached Ashland Station, thirteen miles from Richmond, 
and was destroying the line there when Stuart overtook 
him. 

Three brigades of Confederate cavalry, about 1,000 
sabres each, had followed on the 11th. Stuart, with 
two brigades, making a circuitous route reached Yellow 
Tavern (six miles from Richmond) heading the raiders off, 
while the third, under Gordon, hung on their rear, making 
them face both ways. Not having had time to put up 
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defences, the small Southern force was unable to withstand 
the Federal corps of three times its numbers and although 
they sustained the conflict throughout the day they 
were eventually dispersed. Gordon was killed and 
Stuart mortally wounded. He was fighting in the front 
line and firing over his men’s heads with a pistol. 

But the delay thus imposed on the Federal columns 
served the end for which Stuart had fought, in that it 
gained time for the untenanted Northern works of the 
city to be manned. Sheridan pushing on penetrated the 
first line of defences, but was so severely repulsed from 
the second line that he was forced to abandon his project 
of joining the James army. Being pressed by the Rich- 
mond troops he had to fall back eastwards across the 
Chickahaminy and make for Haxalls Landing on the 
James estuary, whence he rejoined Lee a week later, 
moving by sea. 

Excepting the fortuitous removal of Stuart and 
Gordon this raid accomplished nothing, for the damage 
to the rails was easily and immediately repaired. It 
would be instructive to know the number of horses which 
were broken down in it. 

In principle it was thoroughly bad, and these perni- 
cious tactics were frequently resorted to by both sides 
in the war. The fact that Stuart twice rode round the 
Federal army, and that other leaders on both sides made 
similar and very plausible manoeuvres, is no justification 
for the practice of detaching the whole cavalry of an 
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army on independent excursions without a definite 
object, other than that of damaging communications. 
If Stuart had not been detached in the Seven Days, Lee 
would have penetrated McClellan’s intentions twenty- 
four hours earlier and might have destroyed his army. 
Stuart’s absence at Baltimore during the battle of 
Gettysburg contributed largely to Lee’s defeat there* 
Hooker at Chancellorville sent the whole of his cavalry 
to wait outside Richmond for the rout of Lee’s army, 
whereby he remained in ignorance of Lee’s movements 
and was himself routed. With these excursions is to be 
compared Forrest’s raid on Holly Springs with a specific 
objective in the destruction of Grant’s depots, containing 
the accumulated supplies for his advance on Vicksburg. 
The war is prolific in instances of the misuse of cavalry, 
as well as in fine examples of its proper employment , 
but it must be said that the more vivid exploits of Stuart’s 
brilliant career which made his name famous to the public, 
were not those which earned him his great reputation 
among soldiers. Curiously enough all this was summed 
up undesignedly by Lee in his spontaneous comment 
on Stuart’s death. On hearing the news he was over- 
come with distress, and after a brief disjointed formula 
of regret he exclaimed, “ He never brought me a piece 
of false information ! ” That was the only eulogy 
bestowed by Lee on one whose courage and prowess in 
battle were famous in two continents. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Spottsylvania 

Nothing was done at Spottsylvania on May 11, but 
during that night the II Corps was transferred from the 
Plan of and placed between the VI and IX 

Attack for Corps, opposite the apex of the angle. 
^ Orders were issued for an assault on the 

angle before dawn on the 1 2th. The II Corps was 
to form as near as possible to the apex and to attack 
at 4 a.m. The IX Corps was to co-operate at the same 
hour. The VI and V Corps were to be in readiness to 
assault the line opposite them or to reinforce the main 
attack as might be required. 

During the night of May 11 movements heard on the 
Federal right led Lee to imagine that an attack was im- 
pending on his left. As his reserves were already of 
the smallest, he had to call on his artillery to strengthen 
this part of the line. The twenty guns of Johnston’s 
division, which had repulsed Mott’s attack the day 
before, were ordered to be withdrawn from the apex of 
the angle and transferred to the left. 
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Towards morning, however, Johnston obtained infor- 
mation that the enemy were massing in his front and 
the guns were ordered back to their original station, 
but the darkness delayed their progress, so that they 
were unable to get into action before the assault was 
delivered. 

Meanwhile, the II Corps had moved from its position 
on the right, and passing in rear of the army had formed 
under cover of night in two columns at about 1,200 yards 
from the apex of the angle. Birney’s division was on 
the right with Mott’s division in rear. Barlow’s divi- 
sion formed the left column and Gibbon’s division 
followed close behind his left. 

Owing to the morning being foggy the assault was 
somewhat delayed, but when it was eventually launched 
at 4.30 a.m. it came with a velocity and impetus for 
which Ewell’s troops were not prepared. They had 
barely time to stand to their arms, and failed 
entirely to check the onslaught. 

Capture of Birney and Mott’s regiments poured over 
the Salient. p ara p e £ s on we st face of the angle 

and for 400 yards along the west side of the 
salient, on the top of the half-roused troops of 
Dole’s brigade. Nearly the whole brigade was cap- 
tured. Barlow’s massed brigades, inclining some- 
what to their left, missed the apex and struck the east 
face of the angle, and Gibbon’s division rushing in on 
Barlow’s left immediately afterwards carried the 
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trenches for several hundred yards on the east side of 
the salient. Johnston’s division on Ewell’s right was 
swept away. The general and one of the brigadiers were 
made prisoners with almost the entire division. The 
twenty guns which had that moment arrived shared 
their fate. Two only got into action, the remainder 
being captured before they could unlimber. 

But the rapidity and violence of the assault destroyed 
all order and formation among the assailants. At the 
moment when the confusion was greatest the inevitable 
counter-attack came from the troops who had never 
once lost a position. More than a third of Ewell’s 
attenuated corps were lost. Only Gordon’s division was 
intact behind his right, with two brigades of Rodes in re- 
serve on his left, but their extraordinary valour equalized 
everything else. Just as Hancock had sent back word 

„ . that he “ had finished up Johnston and was 

Recapture r 

of the going into Early,” Gordon’s incomparable 
Salient . 

troops charged his disordered masses and 

hurled them back across the breastworks they had 

just stormed. At the same time Rodes’ two brigades 

performed the same marvellous feat against the divisions 

of Birney and Mott. 

These reserves had constructed a line of works across 
the gorge of the salient. Hancock’s victorious troops 
coming unexpectedly upon this second line were heavily 
repulsed from it, and the counter-charge immediately 
followed. 
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Within an hour the enemy was ejected from the salient, 
and it seems incredible that this was effected by hardly 
more than a third of their number. 

This assault and its repulse is an excellent illustration 
of the rule prescribing that assaulting columns must 
invariably be followed by formed bodies to resist the 
counter-attack of the enemy’s reserves. The II Corps 
charged in what was really one dense line, with the men 
crowded together and nothing whatever behind them. 
They remained thus unsupported for an hour and a 
half. 

But although Ewell’s troops had managed to clear 
the enemy out of their position, they failed to loosen his 
hold upon the breastworks. 

Two divisions of the VI Corps (Getty and Ricketts) 
arrived to reinforce Hancock’s right and joined in about 
the intersection of the west face of the angle with the 
trenches continuing south-west. This point seems to 
have been the cc Bloody ” Angle where thick trees were 
cut down by the bullets. 

All the reinforcements that Lee dared to send to 
Ewell were three brigades of Early’s corps, for Ander- 
son was threatened by the V Corps and Cutler’s division 
of the VI, and the loss of his lines would have involved 
all the troops in the salient. 

Fight at Nevertheless Gordon and Rodes, with 
the Angle, these three brigades, making in all ten 
brigades, disputed the parapets of the angle with 
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the six divisions of the II and VI Corps, throughout the 
day and far into the night. 

The two sides manned the same parapet, and there 
began one of the most ferocious contests in the history 
of war. Crowding against either side of the barrier 
the frenzied men shot and stabbed at each other’s 
faces across the crest and into each other’s bodies 
between the logs. Rank after rank pressed eagerly 
up and fought savagely until they sank down into the 
ditch to make room for more. The dead lay in places 
four deep on either side of the breastwork. Guns were 
brought up to the angles and enfiladed the trenches until 
they were put out of action. Men leapt upon the para- 
pet and standing fired with rifles handed to them until 
they were shot down and replaced by others. Some of 
the logs were entirely disintegrated into splinters by the 
bullets, and in places the forest was literally shot down, 
and this continued for hours. 

It is one of those instances of the remarkable effect 
produced on men by certain conditions of battle. These 
instances show that under certain influences, not only 
individuals, but masses of ordinary civilized persons 
will exhibit a complete absence of the sense of fear and 
will behave in a manner which is actually insane. This 
form of mania is a product of the primitive aggressive 
instinct of the stronger animals, and as it is generally 
found associated with victory, is to be encouraged. 
Any overdiscipline amounting to individual repression 
tends to make troops less subject to its occurrence. 
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Operations Cffi ^ ie ^ e( l era l left hh e IX Corps had as- 
of IX and V sailed Early’s left simultaneously with the 
main attack. One division (Potter’s) gained 
a temporary lodgment in the works, but was almost 
immediately driven out. Repeated attacks were made 
by the three other divisions but they all failed to reach 
Early’s trenches. They established themselves, how- 
ever, close to the position and erected breastwork there. 

Between 9 and 10 a.m. the Y Corps and Cutler’s divi- 
sion of the VI Corps attacked Anderson’s centre in the hope 
that he would be found to have been weakened in order 
to reinforce the salient. A vigorous attack was made, but 
was repulsed with such heavy loss that it soon became 
apparent that Anderson was in full strength. There 
being no prospect of success the attack was stopped and 
Cutler was ordered to reinforce his own corps at the 
4< Bloody ’’Angle. The V Corps was ordered to follow and 
assail the same point. The withdrawal and transfer of 
these troops occupied the whole afternoon, and before 
they were re-formed for the new attack Grant had 
determined to abandon his effort against the salient. 
The fighting at the angle continued till evening. Dur- 
ing the night most of the Federal troops were withdrawn, 
but at the u Bloody ” Angle the fighting continued in a 
desultory manner till 3 a.m. on the 13th. 

Lee with- Lee now decided that he had not sufficient 

draws from strength to hold the salient, and before dawn 
the Confederates also fell back to the work 
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which Gordon’s troops had constructed across the gorge 
of the salient. This line connected Anderson’s right 
with Early’s left. 

The total Federal losses on May 12 are given at over 
6,800. There is the usual uncertainty as to those of 
Lee which are estimated at between four and five 
thousand with as many prisoners. But it 

Losses. 

is difficult to believe that the Confederate 
losses were the greater, for they repulsed several assaults 
on the left and right in which the enemy must have 
suffered far the most severely. 

From May 4 to 12 Grant had lost about 30,600 men, 
a sufficient excuse for desisting, for a time at any rate, 
from further offensive movements, yet so far from being 
dismayed he issued instruction for an immediate resump- 
tion of the attacks. 

Although Lee’s left and centre had proved impreg- 
nable, his right remained to be tried, and on the night of 
the 13th the right half of the Federal army was trans- 
ferred to its left to make another general assault on the 
14th. This appears to have been more than nature 
could endure, for the rain descended and poured for a 
week. This probability of rain following heavy firing 
in cloudy weather is a factor to be considered in planning 
movements to take place immediately after a battle. 
Failure of On ^he n igkt of the 13th the V Corps set 
Plans for out to march to the left of the XI Corps with 
orders to assault at 4 a.m. on the 14th. The 


May 14. 
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VI Corps followed and was to attack simultaneously 
with the V Corps along the Massaponax Church Road. 
The instructions to Hancock and Burnside (II and IX 
Corps) were that they should hold themselves in readiness 
to attack, but to await actual orders to do so. 

But throughout the night torrents of rain fell turning the 
country roads into quagmires and making the passage of 
wheels almost impossible. The V Corps did not reach 
its station until 6 a.m. By that time the ranks were 
depleted by straggling, and the men so exhausted as 
to be obviously incapable of effecting anything. The 
assault, being out of the question, was countermanded. 

Later in the day the VI Corps arrived on the left of 
the V, much in the same condition. 

However, in the afternoon, when the troops were some- 
what rested, a success was gained on the Massaponax 
road where the Confederates held a hill in advance of 
Early’s right. This was seized by two brigades of the 
V Corps who drove back the defenders. Early’s men 
promptly sallied out and retook it, but Warren sent in 
more troops and eventually recaptured and held the 
eminence. This was the only fighting on the 14th. 

Grant’s intentions having become apparent Lee began 
to make his dispositions to meet them. Anderson’s 
divisions were, in succession, transferred to the right. 
Mahone’s division moved during the 14th, but Field’s 
division did not arrive till midnight, and Kershaw’s did 
not follow till 24 hours later. 
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It was certainly unfortunate therefore, for the Federate, 
that Grant’s plans for an attack on Lee’s right 011 the 
morn of the 14th came to nought. These plans would 
have brought the IX, V, and VI Corps against Early’s 
corps, and would have resulted in a stronger combination 
than that of the 12 th, in which Ewell’s corps was assailed 
by two corps, less one division. On the other hand 
the Confederates had learned to construct works of 
great strength, and they repeatedly proved their ability 
to hold them against vastly superior numbers. 

Anderson’s corps was eventually disposed on Early’s 
right and extended to Snell’s bridge over the Po river. 

The 15th, 16th and 17th were spent by both sides 
in strengthening their works, and the V and VI Corps 
advanced their parapets some distance nearer the 
position, and batteries were erected mostly in front of 
the V Corps. 

On the 15th two divisions of the II Corps were with- 
drawn from the right and placed in rear of the V Corps, 
so as to be able to act on either flank as required. One 
division of the II Corps remained on the right of the 
IX Corps . 1 

^ The heavy losses incurred at the salient 

Plan for on the 12th seem to have persuaded Grant 
May 18 . j^g favourite method of straightforward 

general attacks was too costly. The surprise at- 


1 On the 13th Mott’s division of the II Corps was consolidated 
with Birney’s. 
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tack designed by the 14th having been foiled by 
the weather, he did not attempt to pursue the 
scheme after it had become revealed to the enemy, but 
resorted to another artifice in hopes of taking Lee off 
his guard. Trusting that his threat on the right of the 
position might have induced Lee to weaken his left, 
(which now consisted of the retrenchment across 
salient,) he transferred the whole of the VI Corps from 
his extreme left to his extreme right. The movement 
was made under cover of the night of the 17th. Before 
morning on the 18th this corps, with the whole of the 
II Corps, was deployed opposite the retrenchment to 
make a surprise attack at daybreak. The IX Corps 
was to attack on their left and the V Corps was to 
open with the massed artillery and be ready to advance 
if ordered. 

Ewell’s corps, however, was still in their retrench- 
ment, and his men were not to be caught twice. The 
„ t . work was of great strength and the assault 
Assault of was very severely repulsed. As soon as 
May 1 8. Meade saw that position was fully manned 
he immediately ordered the cessation of the attack. 

After this failure Grant decided to abandon his at- 
tempts to break through Lee’s position at Spottsylvania, 
and determined to repeat his former tactics of moving 
towards Richmond. 

The VI Corps was returned to its position on the left 
the II Corps resumed its post in rear of the centre 
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under orders to cross the Ny River on the night of 
the 19th and to commence the flank movement on the 
night of the 20th. 

Lee, however, divined his adversary’s intention 
and sought to profit by his extension. On the 
Ewell’s afternoon of the 19th Ewell advanced 
Sortie. from his works and, forming across the 
right of the IX Corps, attacked it with some initial 
success, driving the enemy back some distance, and 
capturing some wagons of the trains on the Fredericks- 
burg road in rear. But the II Corps had not started on 
its march, and a division of reinforcements had that day 
arrived from Richmond in rear of the IX Corps. Two 
divisions of the II Corps and a division of the V were 
hurried against Ewell who was repulsed with consider- 
able loss. Early, who was in readiness to take advan- 
tage of the success of Ewell’s operation, attempted to 
create a diversion by attacking the VI Corps, but de- 
sisted as soon as it appeared that no advantage was to 
be gained. 

This was Lee’s last offensive movement against Grant. 
He evidently hoped to find the Federal army extended 
on its move southwards, and as soon as he observed that 
this was not the case he immediately relinquished his 
design. 

In conjunction with the assault on the 1 8th Grant 
ordered special efforts by the artillery. From, works 
of officers on Grant’s personal staff, who closely chronicled 
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every word and action of his, it appears that this was the 
only occasion in the campaign on which he called upon 
his guns, and there is no mention of artillery prepara- 
tion to any of his assaults. In these works artillery is 
scarcely ever alluded to, and on his advance from Spott- 
sylvania he returned nearly a third of his guns to Wash- 
ington, This makes it obvious that he had little use for 
them, and the inference must be that he failed to appre- 
ciate their value. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Shenandoah and James 


Before following Grant’s progress further it will be 
convenient to note the fortunes of the two subsidiary 
movements in Virginia, viz. those in the Shenandoah 
Valley and on the James. 

The mountain system of the Alleghannies passes 
along the Western border of Virginia in a series of 
The parallel ranges. The most easterly range is 

Valley. named the Blue Ridge. Along the northern 
half of the border the Blue Ridge recedes somewhat 
from the main system, forming the Shenandoah Valley. 
This valley is some 120 miles long and the bed about 20 
miles across. Its rivers flow into the Potomac at 
Harper’s Ferry, and the direction is NNE. Staunton, 
at the head of the valley, is about 110 miles almost due 
west from Richmond. 

Protected on the east by the Blue Ridge, which is 
only passable to troops at the gaps or passes, and secured 
on the west by the impracticable barrier of the Alle- 
ghannies, the valley formed a covered way by which an 
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army could move from Virginia to the Potomac, or vice 
versa, skirting the main theatre of war and secure from 
the forces operating there. It was several times used 
thus by the Confederates with great advantage. 

It was also important as a source of supply to Rich- 
mond, being an extremely fertile tract. 

From Staunton the Virginia Central ra.il- 
Raifways w ay ran via Charlottesville and Gordonsville 
to Richmond. As the line terminated a 
few miles west of Staunton its utility to the Con- 
federates was only to convey supplies to Richmond 
or troops to the valley. Thus the occupation of 
Staunton by the enemy did not effect the military 
railway system of the Confederacy. Fifty miles south 
of Staunton, however, there ran a more important line 
of railway, which, running from Richmond, WSW., 
connected it with Chattanooga. This was the Tennessee 
Railway. 1 On Sherman taking Chattanooga this line lost 
its value as a means of transferring troops to and from 
Tennessee, but it still formed the main line of supply to 
Richmond from the south and south-west portions of Vir- 
ginia. From Lynchburg, due south of Staunton on this 
line, the Orange and Alexandria railway runs north west 
through Charlottesville, Gordonsville and Manassas to 
Washington. The line from Staunton (Virginia Central) 
joins it at Charlottesville and leaves it at Gordonsville. 
Upon Grant’s advance the Alexandria railway became 

1 From Lynchburg to Petersburg it was known as the South Side 
Ry. 
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useless north of Gordonsville, and the Virginian Central 

railway was constantly threatened, for Grant’s first hr ■ 

tention was to advance southwards across this latter line* 

If he had gained it on the North Anna, as he expected, 

and tried to do, the supplies from the valley and the j 

western portion of the State would have had to be 

brought round by Lynchburg. Thus the importance of t 

Lynchburg becomes manifest. :j 

Grant counted on cutting the Virginian Central north h 

of Richmond ; therefore if he could also seize 
Objective # s 

of Crook Lynchburg the whole of the west side and the 
and Sigel. S0U tli- W est corner of the State would be 
cut off from the capital. 

This was what he hoped the columns of Crook 
and Sigel on his right might be able to effect. As 
an invasion in co-operation with the main body 
the scheme 'had no merit, and it is evident that 
Grant did not expect to derive any strategical or 
tactical advantage from it. But as an expedition 
to cut off supplies from Richmond and curtail 
the resources of the main army it has some excuse. 

Whether this excuse amounts to a justification of the 
expedition is the subject investigated in this chapter. 

Grant’s plan for the spring of 1864 ordered an advance 
of the Federal force in West Virginia to destroy the 
Tennessee railway, and at the same time another advance 
was to be made down the Shenandoah Valley. The 
forces were then to unite at Staunton and move via 
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Charlottesville on Lynchburg. The Tennessee line crosses 
the watershed of the Aileghannies some 40 miles west 
of Lynchburg, and enters the valleys which give rise to 
the Kanawha river, a tributary of the Ohio. The 
upper basin of the river is a mountainous district 
formed by the western features of the main system. 
These higher valleys were held by small Confederate 
orces covering the line, and the Federal force in 
West Virginia, consisting of some 6,000 infantry under 
Crook and 2,000 cavalry under Averil, were lower down 
the river at the foot of the mountains. The shortest 
route by which Crook could carry out his orders to de- 
stroy the line brought him on to it at Newborn, west 
of the Alleghanies. Starting on May 3 , he defeated the 
Confederate detachments on May 9 in the mountains 

„ . , north of the line and reached Newborn, 

Crook’s > J 

Advance and where he burned the railway bridge across 
Repulse. ^j ie Kanawha River. Averil with the cav- 
alry had at the same time tried to reach the railway 
further west at Wytheville and Saltville, but had been 
repulsed. Both forces withdrew immediately to Meadow 
Bluff. They had not effected much, for they had only 
isolated the extreme S.W. corner of Virginia, and the 
small traffic from that portion was easily transportable 
by road to above Newbern ; for it will be remembered the 
line further west to Knoxville and Chattanooga was 
already in the hands of Sherman. However, they had 
carried out the first part of their orders and were pre- 
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paring to move on Staunton when the plan was upset 
by the defeat of the valley column. 

This force, started from Winchester on April 30, and 
consisted of about 6,500 men under Sigel. Sigel, very rea- 
sonably, objected to marching unsupported with so small 
a force up a valley which had ever proved so fortunate 

1f A . to the Confederates. 1 He held that his left 
Sigel’ s Ad- 
vance and was open to attack through any of the gaps 

Repulse. ^ gi ue Ridge, and that in any case Crook 

should move simultaneously on Staunton. Grant seems 

to have concurred in his argument and sent word 

about May 10 that he did not require him to go beyond 

Strasburg, evidently intending that a further advance 

should be postponed till Crook had returned from his 

raid and could participate. 

Sigel, however, got information that Breckenridge, who 
was defending the valley, had only 3,000 men with him 
and determined to advance. On May 15 he met the 
Federal force which was coming to meet him near New- 
market. It turned out to be equal to his own and, being 
better handled, defeated him with a loss of 800 men and 
five guns. Sigel then fell back to Strasburg, where he 
was removed from command and replaced by Hunter. 
Hunter was reinforced from Washington by 2,500 men 
and some guns about the 20th. 

The news of Sigel’s defeat was very welcome to Lee, 

1 Ord, who was originally ordered by Grant to carry out the 
movement under Sigel, disliked it so that he asked to be relieved. 

G.C. H 
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who at that time was very hard pressed at Spott- 
sylvania, and he sent Breckenridge orders to join the 
army of Virginia with nearly the whole of his force. 

This demonstrates the facility with which convergent 
attacks can be dealt with by a force on interior lines, 
and is another argument against the valley expedition. 

Breckenridge’s victory stayed Crook’s advance 
automatically, and enabled Lee to leave the valley 
practically ungarrisoned till June. In his defence of the 
North Anna River, May 20-28, and at the desperate 
fighting at Cold Harbour, June 2-8, he was able to use 
almost the whole of that force which the valley column 
was intended to keep occupied. Therefore it is seen that 
SigeFs advance, so far from aiding Grant’s movement 
in any way, deprived him of force throughout his advance 
to Richmond. It is true that the amount of this force 
was comparatively small, and the valley movement did 
deprive Lee of Breckenridge’s troops during the fighting 
in the Wilderness and at Spottsylvania, but the argu- 
ment is not thereby affected materially. 

Sigel was undoubtedly right in his opinion that Crook 
and Averil should have accompanied him in his advance. 
Had they done so Breckenridge would have been greatly 
outnumbered, especially in cavalry, and could hardly 
have escaped defeat. During the month of May Lee 
could have spared no reinforcements, and Crook and 
SigeFs force of 12,000 ought to have reached Charlottes- 
ville, while Averil with the 2,000 cavalry might have 
reached Lynchburg. 
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But even if we suppose that such a success had been 
gained by the proper co-operation of Crook and Sigel, 
and Lynchburg seized, it could not have been of any 
permanent or real value so long as Lee could retain the 
interior lines, i.e., as long as he could keep Grant on 
the outside of the semicircle formed by Charlottesville, 
the North Anna and Richmond. If he could continue to 
hold him there, it was certain that eventually an oppor- 
tunity would occur of detaching troops to Charlottes- 
ville, for Grant could not continue to attack unsuccess- 
fully for an indefinite period. 

If on the other hand Grant could have broken through 
the semicircle, the interior line to Charlottesville would 
have become his, and any force there or in the valley 
would have had to fall back or risk being cut off. There- 
fore, we see that the best chance of securing the valley 
lay, not in a subsidiary operation, but with the main 
army of the Potomac. Lee once driven into the semi- 
circle, operations from Charlottesville based on the 
Orange railway could have been commenced against 
Lynchburg with a good chance of success. 

There is evidence, however, that Grant hoped, and 
indeed expected, to drive Lee due south across the North 
Anna, for in the orders to Butler on the James he indi- 
cates a junction with him west of Richmond. Had 
his hopes been realized all would have been well with 
the valley expedition (had it been properly com- 
bined with Crook’s force). 
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In this light criticism of the valley movement may be 
modified to the extent that it should have been post- 
poned until Grant had broken through the circumference 
of Lee’s interior lines. 

Otherwise it deserves nothing but condemnation. Its 

influence on the main operations was to slightly weaken 

both forces — Grant’s throughout the campaign and Lee’s 

for the first half of May. Its defeat had a favourable 

influence on the spirit of the Confederates. 

Tr , , On June 2 a second advance was made up 
Hunter’s 1 

Advance to the valley by the reinforced army of Hunter ; 

but the strategical situation had now com- 
pletely changed, for Grant had been repulsed from the 
North Anna and compelled to move eastwards. Lee had 
retained his interior lines and the army of the Potomac 
was before Cold Harbour, north-east of Richmond. 
Not only was co-operation between that army and 
Hunter’s force impossible, but the former was now 
no longer in a position to exercise any influence on the 
situation in the valley, except by keeping the whole of 
Lee’s force engaged. 

The arguments against this second advance are the 
same as against the first, with the added objection 
that its hope of permanent success was diminished by 
the location of the Potomac army, and by the fact that 
the strength of the Richmond defences increased Lee’s 
facility for acting against subsidiary movements. 

On June 2 Hunter with 8,500 advanced to Staunton. 
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The valley had been nearly denuded of troops, and the 
garrison of Lynchburg was hurriedly brought up to 
defend it. The Confederates, under W. F. Jones, about 
5,000, attempted to stay the advance at Piedmont, a 
few miles in front of Staunton, but were routed on June 5, 
with a loss of some 2,000 and their commander, who 
was killed. The remainder fell back to Waynesboro, 
covering the Eockfish Gap the pass by which the rail- 
way crosses the Blue Ridge to Charlottesville. Hunter 
reached Staunton on the 6th, where he was joined by 
Crook and Averil. This reinforcement brought his force 
up to 17,000 and 33 guns, and on June 10 he proceeded 
to move on Lynchburg. 

On June 3 Grant had been repulsed from 
Grant’s . 1 

Measures Cold Harbour in such a manner as to con- 

operation. y i nce him that the positions were only to be 

taken by regular siege works. He ordered a 

cessation of the attacks and stated that his object was 

now to retain the army of Virginia in its position until 

Hunter was well on the way to Lynchburg, and that 

this purpose were more easily effected by keeping Lee 

out of Richmond defences than by driving him into 

them. The army was idle for nine days. 

The process of reasoning by which this order was 
evolved is not clear. Lee had just conclusively proved 
that Grant had not the power to drive him into the 
Richmond defences, and Grant by his actions then and 
subsequently admitted this. So his statement that he 
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refrained from further attacks on Cold Harbour because 
he was afraid of driving Lee back into Richmond is not 
very acceptable. Further, his object being to prevent 
reinforcement of the valley between the 4th and 10th, 
'll was futile to argue that inaction was a necessary 
condition, for it can be reduced to an absurdity by say- 
ing that further offensive movements might have induced 
Lee to voluntarily weaken his force. The presence of 
Grant’s force was enough to deter Lee from detaching 
any considerable force, and demonstrations might have 
retained his whole army in position, but the complete 
inaction that ensued after June 3 enabled him to 
send Breckenridge’s 3,000 men back to cover Char- 
lottesville on June 7, after learning of Jones’ defeat. 

The only support extended to Hunter was two divi- 
sions of cavalry dispatched under Sheridan to cut the 
Virginia Central Railway between Louisa Court House 
and Gordonsville. The Confederate cavalry under 
Hampton and FitzHugh Lee started on the 8th to 
defend it. The forces met at Trevylian 
Station^ Station on the 11th, and although the Con- 
federates had rather the worst of the first 
encounter, Sheridan found himself unable to effectually 
damage the line] in their presence, and hearing that 
Hunter was not moving to Charlottesville to meet him 
he retired on the night of the 12th. In this action both 
sides claimed the victory. 

From June 4 to 11 the Potomac army lay idle. On 
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the 12th it was withdrawn from its position before Cold 
Harbour and marched to the James to operate against 
the Petersburg defences. On the 11th Plunter reached 
Lexington on his road to Lynchburg, and on the 13th 
Early’s Corps proceeded from the army of Virginia to 
reinforce Lynchburg. In the face of these dates Grant’s 
order of the 3rd can only be regarded as a hurriedly pre- 
pared excuse to the army for discontinuing the offensive 
at Cold Harbour, and it must be assumed that the 
solicitude expressed for Hunter’s expedition did not 
really represent Grant’s attitude towards it. This is 
the only possible conclusion, for as soon as Hunter 
had left Staunton on June 11 to complete the most 
important part of his mission, Grant withdrew from 
Lee’s front (June 12) and moving to the south of Rich- 
mond drew Lee into its defences, thus bringing about the 
very culmination which he had expressed himself anxious 
to avoid, and thereby liberating Early on June 13 to 
proceed to Lynchburg. 

TT , , Hunter was iomed by Crook and Averil 
Advance on at Staunton on the 10th, and with this 
Lynchburg. com j^ nec [ f orce G f 17 ? 000 marched on the 

11th to Lexington across the watershed between the 
sources of the Shenandoah and James Rivers. At the 
same time he despatched a division of cavalry to 
break the railway between Charlottesville and Lynch- 
burg. Grant’s intention was that he should have gone 
via Charlottesville, but Hunter thought that the forcing 
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of Rockfish Gap would cause delay, and held that his 
quickest and best route was the direct line across the hills. 
At Lexington he remained during the 12th and 13th 
waiting for the cavalry division to rejoin him, and then 
proceeded. On the 17th, his advance guards were met 
by the troops of Breckenridge five miles outside Lynch- 
burg. 

Breckenridge had moved by rail to Charlottesville 
on the 9th, and being joined by the remnants of 
Jones’ army from Waynesborough proceeded at once 
to Lynchburg. 

Early left Richmond on the 13th, and took the same 
route, joining Breckenridge on the 17th (the damage 
done to the line by the cavalry having been repaired). 

Hunter attacked Lynchburg on the 18th, and although 
the fighting was indecisive, it became apparent to him 
that he had no prospect of success. As he was running 
Hunter’s s ^ 10r ^ supplies and ammunition, and was 
Repulse out of reach of any base, he commenced his 
and Flight. re £ reat on sa me flight. But his position 

now had become a difficult one, for if he retreated the 
way he had come, Early, moving by rail to Charlottes- 
ville, would intercept him at Staunton. So he was 
compelled to fall back westwards into the Kanawha 
Valley, thereby yielding the entire Shenandoah Valley 
to the Confederates. 

Hunter has been adversely criticized for not following 
Grant’s instruction to advance via Charlottesville, but 
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it is not easy to see that he would have bettered the 
situation. Had he reached Charlottesville on the 12th 
and proceeded to Lynchburg he would have been caught 
between Early and Breckenridge. His force was quite 
incapable of holding Charlottesville and capturing 
Lynchburg as well, and his mission was essentially 
against the latter place. So it would seem that he did 
better in advancing by the least exposed route which 
offered some chance of escape. The adverse criti- 
cism therefore is wrongly laid on Hunter, whose only 
misfortune was in having to carry out the scheme, 
and the blame lies on the authority, which, having 
commanded it, neglected to take measures to support it. 

In any case the scheme was of very doubtful merit, 
even while pressure could be applied on Lee ; but to 
remove that pressure in the middle of the operation was 
simply to make positively certain of its failure, and this 
is what Grant effected by his withdrawal from Cold 
Harbour on June 12. 

Early pursued the defeated columns westwards until 
the 22nd and then returned. Hunter by forced and 
painful marches reached Gauley bridge on the Kanawha 
on the 27th. His troops were then so broken down by 
fatigue and starvation that they could not be made 
available for the defence of Washington in July. 

The defeat of this misbegotten movement, however, 
was only a small part of the penalties with which the 
Eederals had to pay for it. 
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As early as June 13, when the force was despatched 
to crush Hunter, Lee had seen the possibilities opened by 


Early’s 
Raid on 
Washington 


his adversaries’ mistake, and he then author- 
ized Early to use his discretion in making 
’a counter-stroke on Washington via the 


undefended Shenandoah Valley. 

Early returning from the pursuit of Hunter reached 
Staunton on June 27, and resolved to follow Lee’s 
suggestion. He advanced up the valley, reaching 
Winchester on July 2, and, although he now passes 
out of the limits of this work, it is necessary to follow 
him in order to fully appreciate the baleful influences 
of Grant’s valley movement. On Early’s approach with 
some 17,000 men, Sigel with a small force at Martins- 
burg retired across the Potomac and held the Maryland 
Heights, commanding Harper’s Ferry. Early therefore 
had to cross at Shepherdstown, and on his way to 
Frederick he delayed a day to make an attack on 
Sigel’s position. It proved unsuccessful, and Early 
pushed on, reaching Frederick at dawn on July 9* 
Three miles beyond Frederick some 5,000 Federals 
stood to oppose him. These represented more than a 
third of the total force available for the defences of 
Washington. 

They were powerless to stay the Confederate advance, 
and on the 9th were swept out of its path with a loss of 
2,000. The road to Washington now lay open, and by 
6 p.m. on the 11th Early’s divisions were deployed 
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against the works of the capital, but the troops were too 
weary to attack that day. Only on that same afternoon 
the VI Corps, which had been hurriedly brought from 
Petersburg by sea, arrived in Washington. Their 
arrival became known to Early, and wisely concluding 
that his chance had passed, he retreated the way he 
had come. 

Had Early not delayed at the Maryland Heights, or 
had he gained a day elsewhere, or had the VI Corps lost 
a day, any of these contingencies might have brought 
about the capture of Washington which, even if the 
possession had been only temporary, would have been 
disastrous to the Union cause. 

It now becomes apparent how grave and how far- 
reaching may be the effects of even a small strategical 
error. 

Grant’s subsidiary movement by the valley achieved 
nothing, and by uncovering the approach to Washington 
it nearly cost the Federals the loss of their capital. In 
addition to this, it caused the suspension of the July 
operations against Petersburg for several weeks. 

The Operations on the James . 

Simultaneously with the valley movement the second 
subsidiary operation was taking place on the James 
River. 

The army of the James under Butler was about 35,000 
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strong, in two corps, under W. F. Smith and Gillmore. 
It was first conveyed to the York River and assembled 
at the end of April on the south shore of that estuary 
in order to give the impression that the advance was to 
be made up the peninsula between that river and the 
James estuary on the route of the great invasion under 
McClellan in 5 62. 

On the night of May 4, when the concentration was 
complete, the troops were re-embarked and conveyed up 
the estuary of the James to Bermudah Hundred, a small 
peninsula at the head of the estuary in the confluence 
of the James and Appomatox rivers. They were 
disembarked on the 6th and advancing some five miles 
constructed a line of works across the peninsula at a 
point where it narrowed to a breadth of about three miles. 
Just behind the left of this line was a spot known as 
Point of Rocks, which afforded facilities for bridging the 
Appomatox River. From this spot the eastern de- 
fences of Petersburg were five miles distant. By the roads 
north of the Appomatox, via Port Walthall Junction, 
the town was about nine miles distant from the Federal 
position. The Southern works of Richmond lay about 
fourteen miles in the opposite direction, and half-way to- 
wards them the defenders had a strong, semi-permanent 
work at Drewry’s Bluff on the south bank of the River 
James, and from it field works ran westwards across 
the railway and the turnpike road. The main posi- 
tion stretched about 2-| miles westwards from the Bluff, 
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and an advanced line of trenches lay about a mile in 
front, with its right on a small hill 
^ Grant’s orders to Butler were to march on 

Orders to Richmond, keeping close to the James, and 
Butler. i nves t the city on the south. He was 

further commanded to establish his left on the river 
above Richmond where, if possible, the army of the 
Potomac would join him. Butler has been blamed for 
the failure of this expedition, as being an abnormally 
inefficient leader and without military training, but 
a better man might well have been at a loss to carry 
out such instructions. 

On his right lay Richmond, strongly fortified, and for 
all Butler knew sufficiently strongly held. On his left 
the stronghold of Petersburg was connected by four lines 
of railway with the rest of the Confederacy, and formed 
a rendezvous for the reinforcements from the south 
to be assembled against him. 

His orders demanded not merely that he should place 
his army on the Petersburg Richmond Railway between 
these two strong; pla<g|, but that he should thrust him- 
self through to the -easel* of Richmond, with “ his left on 
the river above the city.” In the face of the heavy guns 
on the north bank it was impossible to use the river as a 
line of supply, and his communications with Bermudah 
Hundred would have required half his force to hold them. 

Conceivably, Richmond might have fallen to a sudden 
“ coup de main,” but the works were very strong and the 
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James River was not to be crossed in a moment. In 
the light of subsequent events it is more probable that 
had Butler, immediately on landing, pushed on to the 
east of Richmond he would have lost his army. It is 
quite clear that Grant, in his desire to cut the communi- 
cation of Richmond with the South, mistook the situa- 
tion and failed to appreciate at that time that the 
possession of Petersburg was necessary to that end. 

However, his orders were explicit, and it is not sur- 
prising to see an inexperienced general under the cir- 
cumstances behaving with irresolution. 

Butler’s On May 7, Butler sent five brigades to 
First destroy the Richmond-Petersburg railway, 
Moves. but after severe fighting these were driven 
back by the reinforcements which had already reached 
Petersburg from the South. 

On May 1 the garrisons of Petersburg and Richmond 
only numbered some 7,000, but most of Pickett’s divi- 
sion (of Hill’s corps) were close at hand watching Suffolk. 
The embarkation and destination of Butler’s army was 
ascertained early, and on the 5th all available troops 
were summoned to Petersburg from the south. Beau- 
regard was brought from South Carolina and placed in 
command of the force, which finally totalled about 19,000. 
They were stationed mostly in the Drewry Bluff works. 

On the 9th Butler moved out with most of his force, 
and driving back the force defending the railway, de- 
stroyed the line from Chester Station to Swift Creek. 
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This stream was only three miles from Petersburg, but it 
was strongly held by Beauregard’s rapidly arriving forces, 
and on the 10th Butler returned to Bermudah Hundred. 

On this day he was strongly urged by Smith and Gill- 
more to cross at Point of Rocks to the south bank of 
the Appomatox and make an attempt on Petersburg. 

This would indeed have been a wise course if it had 
been pursued three days earlier, for Petersburg might 
then have been seized and held with inestimable 
advantage to the Federal cause. But the orders expli- 
citly defined a move on Richmond “ keeping close to 
the James.” If Butler had ignored Grant’s orders and 
in defiance of them moved on Petersburg and taken it, 
his action would have been equivalent to that of Nelson 
at Copenhagen, and he would have deserved fame. But 
the character of the whole operation would then have 
been changed, and we would be dealing with Butler’s 
brilliant raid on Petersburg instead of with Grant’s 
ill-considered movement against Richmond. 

Butler cannot be blamed for not possessing a military 
genius higher than that of his chief, but his movements 
hereafter were undoubtedly slow and dilatory. 

On May 12 he moved out along the Richmond turn- 
pike against Drewry Bluff, and disposed his troops before 
the position. 

This position consisted of the semi-per- 

Atts.cK on L 

Drewry manent work round the Bluff mounting 
heavy guns, and a line of trenches stretch- 
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ing about 2-J miles from the Bluff across the road 
and railway. About a mile in advance of this main 
position lay an outer line of trenches connected with 
it on the left and resting on a small hill on the right. 

On May 13, the Federals attacked and Gillmore’s 
corps, turning the right of the outer works, captured this 
hill. On the 14th, the fighting was resumed and the whole 
of the outer line carried. An attack on the main 
position was to have been made on the morning of the 
15th, but was abandoned, 66 owing to lack of troops to 
make up the assaulting column.” 

Beauregard’s force in the Drewry Bluff position now 
amounted to three divisions and two cavalry regiments, 
in all, some 17,000 ; while Petersburg was held by Whit- 
ing with two brigades of infantry and one of cavalry. 

Any chance that ever existed of seizing either Rich- 
mond or Petersburg had now passed, and on the 16th, 
Beauregard assumed the offensive. Early in the 
morning he attacked the enemies’ right with one 
Division, while the other two moved against the 
trenches which had been lost on the 13th. 

The Federal right terminated about one mile from 
the river, and Beauregard hoped by turning this flank 
to interpose between Butler and his base at Bermudah 
Hundred. This he succeeded in doing, but a heavy fog 
from the river interfered with the manoeuvre and 
necessitated the withdrawal and realignment of his 
left division. The attacks of his other two divisions on 
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the rest of the position were repulsed and Whiting, who 
had advanced fromPetersburg to attack the Federate’ rear, 
was held in check by a division at Walthall Junction. 

Blockade But ^ rea ^ on was sufficient to 

of Butler’s afford Butler an excuse to retire, and he 
Army. thereupon committed a blunder for which 
he alone is responsible. During the night he withdrew 
to his original position in Bermudah Hundred and 
allowed Beauregard to construct a line of works close 
in front of him, which blockaded him in the peninsula. 

The fighting had been heavy and the Federate had 
suffered the more severely, losing 3,500 against 2,000 
of their adversaries ; but there is no excuse for Butler’s 
precipitate retreat before an army of half his strength. 

No doubt the impracticable orders under which he 
laboured engendered a feeling of insecurity in his mind, 
and the evident hopelessness of his task could not have 
tended to inspire him. But he might at least have made 
an effort to maintain himself in a position to command 
the Petersburg Richmond Railway. It seems that he 
passively submitted to being imprisoned, and did not 
even attempt to interfere with the constructing of the 
barrier which shut him in. 

Grant, on hearing of his incarceration, ordered 
him on the 22nd to send half his army, under Smith, 
by sea, to White House to join the Potomac army. 
The remainder were to hold the James estuary up to 
City Pointjand later, when the whole of the Potomac 
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army was transferred to the south of Petersburg, the 
remainder of Butler’s force was also withdrawn and 
joined the main force. 

Smith’s corps did not arrive at White House till 
May 30, but Beauregard, the moment he had entrapped 
Butler, despatched a division to Lee, and soon after 
followed it with another. 1 

The reports of Sigel’s defeat on May. 15, and Butler’s 
on May 16, reached Grant simultaneously on the 17th, 
just after the failure of his last assault on Lee’s position 
at Spottsylvania, and his first comments were to the 
effect that Lee would at once reinforce himself from Rich- 
mond, the valley, and the head of the Kanawha. 

The influence of these two subsidiary movements may 
now be summarized. 

Crook destroyed a railway bridge in an immaterial 
locality, and while he was so engaged his co-operator, 
Sigel, suffered a defeat whereby a Confederate force was 
liberated to join its main army. Butler caused the with- 
drawal of several garrisons and detachments from the 
Southern States, and his defeat also liberated two divi- 
sions to assist Lee at the North Anna and at Cold Har- 
bour. 

Hunter’s advance was really a third subsidiary move- 
ment and its disastrous effect has already been com- 
mented on. 

i Pickett’s Division reach Lee at North Anna on the 23rd, and 
Hoke’s Division arrived at Totopotomoy on the 30th May. 
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Calculating Butler’s force at 33,000, and Crook and 
gigel at 1.8,000, and allowing 8,000 to defend the lower 
end of the valley, it may be said that during the whole 
of May Grant was deprived of some 43,000 men in his 
operations against Lee. Counting Pickett’s division 
at 5,000, and the troops in the valley and West Virginia 
at l,300p Lee was deprived during the same period of 
18,000, of which some 8,000 of Breckenridge’s troops 
were available part of the time. 
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The repulse of the attack on the retrenchment at Spott- 
sylvania on May 18 finally persuaded Grant against 
renewing his assaults on Lee’s works, and he determined 
to continue his move to the left. On the 19th the II 
Corps returned to the left of the line to commence the 
movement next day ; but on the afternoon of the 19th 
Ewell attacked the Federal right, necessitating the 
hurried recall of the II Corps to reinforce that flank. 

Ewell being repulsed, the move to the left was con- 
tinued ; but with an added design. Grant’s despatches 
at this period show that he was beginning to doubt his 
ability to prevail against entrenchments held by such 
a master of defence as Lee, and he expresses in these a 
fervent desire to bring about an action in the open field. 

Ewell’s attack on his right suggested to 

Grant's . 00 

Plans on him a scheme by which he might induce the 

May 20. muc ] 1 desired condition. That attack was 
represented in the Confederate despatches as a reconnais- 
sance, but there is evidence (Early’s Memoirs) to show 
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that Lee intended to follow up any marked success with 
a general offensive movement. This was also Grant’s 
conception of it, and he resolved to tempt Lee to repeat 
the operation. His design to encompass this end was 
to send the II Corps round the Confederate right, 
a day’s march or more in advance of the army, in the 
hope that by drawing an attack upon itself it might be 
instrumental in bringing on a general engagement under 
circumstances which would not afford Lee an oppor- 
tunity of entrenching. 

The II Corps returned to its post on the Federal 
left on the morning of the 20th, and at. 11 p.m. the same 
evening started for Guinea Station, eight miles distant 
en route for Milford Station via the left bank of the 
Mattapony River. 

The remaining corps faced the enemy’s position; 
the IX Corps on the right, the V Corps in the centre 
and the VI Corps on the left. 

Under Grant’s original plan Hancock was to bring 
on an engagement by crossing the Mattapony at Milford 
and inviting attack there? upon Lee moving in that direc- 
tion the V Corps followed by the IX Corps were to move 
due south via the Telegraph Road and fall on the 
enemy’s left, while the VI Corps followed the route of 
the II Corps to assist it. 

Guinea Station was held by the Confederate flank 
guards, and Hancock’s arrival there being immediately 
reported, Lee, on the night of the 20th, brought Ewell 
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from his left and extended his corps along the Po, 
covering the crossing of the Telegraph road at Stannard’s 
Mills. 

Alteration ®is appearance there on the morning of 
of Grant’s the 21st caused Grant to make a niodifica- 

pj anSf 

tion of his plan which amounted to its 
abandonment. Instead of keeping quiet and leav- 
ing his decoy to do its work lie began to move 
towards it. Throughout the night of the 20th and 
morning of the 21st Hancock was pushing on rapidly 
via Bowling Green to Milford, and during the afternoon 
he crossed the river there. His passage was disputed 
by a brigade of reinforcements from Richmond which 
were en route to join Lee, but they were easily driven 
off with some loss and Hancock established himself 
on the south bank. Grant, fearing for his safety, 
started the V Corps to follow him at 10 a.m. on the 21st. 
This movement, added to the reports of Hancock’s 
advance down the Mattapony, convinced Lee that a 
movement was in progress round his right towards Rich- 
mond, and he promptly fell back to oppose it. On 
the 21st Ewell’s and Anderson’s corps started for Han- 
over junction by the Telegraph Road, while Hill, who 
had resumed command of his own corps from Early, 
remained in position till late that night. 

This put!an end to the scheme for bringing Lee to battle 
in the open. If Grant had remained quiescent on the 
21st Lee would probably have also held his ground, and 
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on the 22nd Hancock’s corps by advancing towards 
the Telegraph Eoad could scarcely have failed to bring 
on an engagement. It is true that Lee would probably 
have fallen on with two of his corps and might have 
severely handed the II Corps but Grant’s original plan 
not only accepted that risk but was designed to bring 
about that event. At the same time Lee would have 
been obliged to leave at least one corps to hold back 
the three corps on the Po river, so Grant had an equally 
good or better chance of overwhelming a Confederate 
corps in his turn and should have reached Hancock 
in time to save him. In which case the 2nd Manassas 
might have been repeated in favour of the Federate. 
Grant and Hancock, however, were not Lee and Jackson, 
so the plan was abandoned for safer methods. 

The V Corps proceeded to Guinea Station on the 
morning of the 21st and lay there that night while the 
IX and VI Corps retained their positions. 

Lee’s 0 n that night the Federal army was con- 

Situation, siderably separated, and certain writers have 
accused Lee of want of enterprise in not taking ad- 
vantage of this separation. The briefest consideration 
of Lee’s situation is sufficient to dispose of these criti- 
cisms. The three corps of Grant’s army which lay behind 
the Po river greatly exceeded Lee’s strength. The two 
corps on the right were strongly entrenched. The V 
corps was only eight miles distant, within easy reach 
of the others, and all three were covering the line 
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to their base at Fredricksburg. So there was small 
hope of success in attacking any of these. In order to 
attack Hancock’s corps Lee would have had to retain 
these three corps with sufficient force to prevent them, 
from falling on his left rear while he reached the Matta- 
pony at Milford. The V Corps at Guinea Station was 
several miles nearer to Hancock than was Lee’s centre, 
and it was obviously moving to join him. Moreover 
Hancock could at any time retire behind the Matta- 
pony river, and if necessary fall back towards a base 
at Port Royal on the Rappahannock estuary. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Lee himself saw no oppor- 
tunity of taking the offensive. 

The device of detaching the II Corps as a bait might 
conceivably have succeeded had it been more con- 
spicuously and longer displayed, but movement of 
the V Corps was sufficient to deter Lee from doing 
anything so unwise as to play Grant’s game in 
risking a battle in the open against a greatly superior 
force. 

On hearing of the movement of the II Corps towards 
Milford and seeing the V Corps moving in the same 
direction he concluded that Grant was making a wide 
movement along the left bank of the Mattapony to 
seize a crossing over the Pamunkey river and hurried 
back to intercept him. 

Change of ^ should also be remarked here that 
Tactics. while Grant had been compelled to 
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modify his tactics of “hammering” in favour of 
manoeuvring, Lee’s attitude towards his opponents 
had also undergone a change with the advent of 
Grant. Hitherto Lee had had to deal with com- 
manders of inferior military capacity. In other 
words with an inferior army, for the incapacity of a 
chief eventually infects all the ranks of his command. 
On Grant’s assumption of command the influence of 
his capacity is at once seen in the actions of his generals 
and troops. The indecision and apprehensive hesita- 
tion which had hitherto marked the progress of the 
Potomac army immediately became determined action 
and steadfast valour. The fighting in the Wilderness 
region brought home to Lee that the Federal divisions 
were now no longer to be driven like sheep before 
brigades, and that in fact the northern soldiers 
individually were becoming a match for his own 
veterans. 

Excepting Ewell’s tentative operation of May 19 , the 
Battle of the Wilderness was the last positive offensive 
action by the army of Virginia in the field. Thereafter 
never once did Lee dare to attempt the brilliant counter- 
strokes which had so often wrested the victory from 
overwhelming numbers. In this, only a few of his 
detractors have seen evidence of failing courage. Actually 
it is only another exhibition of his genius which enabled 
him to see that the day for those tactics was passed. 
His unerring perception told him that his only chance 
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Federal 

Moves, 

May 21, 22. 


lay in wearing out his enemy, and he would not be 
tempted to play a false move. 

On the night of the 21st, however, there 
was great apprehension in the Federal army 
for the safety of the II Corps, which led 
to a further modification of the original plan. The 
V Corps, which under the first modification was to 
follow the route of the II, was ordered on the morning 
of the 22nd to cross the river near Guinea Station 
and move southwards so as to be nearer Hancock’s 
right. The IX Corps, starting at 3 a.m. on the 22nd, 
was to try the passage at Stannard’s Mills, and if resisted 
to follow the V Corps. The VI Corps was to follow 
the IX. 

It will be noticed that Grant could not bring himself 
to carry out his scheme of exposing for long the II 
Corps to the mercy of Lee. This Corps only reached 
its position west of Milford on the afternoon of the 21st, 
and early on the 22nd Grant was hurrying the rest of the 
army to support it. 

On the night of the 21st Grant’s headquarters were 
some miles in advance of the V Corps on the road to 
Milford, and the Confederate cavalry were at largebetween 
him and the II Corps. Some of Hancock’s messengers 
were intercepted, and a brigade had to be ordered up 
from the V Corps to guard the general’s camp. On 
the same night Lee advanced a small reconnaissance 
on Ms left against the works in front of Spottsyl- 
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vania , which was repulsed by a division of the VI 
Corps. 

At 3 a.m. on the 22nd the IX Corps, followed by the VI 
Corps having found the passage at Stannard’s Mills ob- 
structed, moved to Guinea Station, and passing through it 
early the same morning followed the V Corps southwards. 
The V Corps moved to Harris Store and the IX to New 
Bethel. The II Corps which had been incessantly on 
the move since the 17th was ordered to stand fast while 
the others came into line. 

Lee’s Meanwhile the army of Virginia was well 

Movements, on its way to Hanover Junction. In the 
May 21, 22 . a ££ ernoon 0 £ the 21st Ewell and Anderson 
started along the Telegraph Road and reached the 
Junction on the morning and afternoon of the 22 nd. 
Therefore it appears that the force which held Stan- 
nard’s Mills and caused the IX and VI Corps to make 
the long detour via Guinea Station was only a rear 
guard. Hill, who had now resumed the command of 
his own corps from Early, started in good time on the 
22 nd, and having farther to come than the others, his 
rear guards came in contact with advance guards of 
the V Corps west of the Telegraph Road on the 22nd 
(afternoon), and a sharp skirmish ensued. He reached 
Hanover Junction on the early morning of the 23rd. 

It now became apparent that if any chance was lost 
during these manoeuvres it was by the Federal army. 
If the original scheme had been vigorously pursued and 
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the IX and VI Corps had made a determined effort at 
Stannard’s Mills they might have pushed aside Ander- 
son’s rearguards on the night of the 21st and would 
probably have intercepted Hill’s corps, which was twelve 
hours behind the rest of the Federal army. A general 
engagement might have resulted. As it was the V 
Corps on the 22nd came within sight of Hill’s trains and 
captured a number of stragglers. 

The criticism of Grant’s movement after the Wilder- 
ness battle submitted in Chapter IV is also applicable 
here. The nearer he moved to Richmond the less 
became his chance of destroying the army of Virginia 
in the field. The II Corps could certainly have crossed 
the river at Guinea Station, and might even have sur- 
prised the crossing at Stannard’s Mills and the attacks 
might have been continued on the left of the position 
towards Snell’s Bridge with certainly not worse fortune 
than befel those at North Anna and Cold Harbour. A 
defeat at Spottsylvania, or in the Wilderness region, 
would have been far worse for Lee than a defeat on the 
North Anna and the promptitude of Lee’s withdrawal 
from the Po river is sufficient testimony of his fear of 
being intercepted there. Had Grant fought to a finish 
north of the Po, Lee must have eventually given way be- 
fore his superior and constantly reinforced strength. The 
Federals would then have been pressing a beaten enemy 
to their capital instead of manoeuvring an undefeated 
army round it. The truth seems to be that the attrac- 
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tion of Richmond, aided by the vigour of Lee’s resist- 
ance, persuaded Grant to depart from his fighting 
principles and to manoeuvre fruitlessly until he reached 
a 44 ne plus ultra 99 at Cold Harbour. 

Reinforce- At Hanover Junction Lee received his first 
ments. reinforcements, which had become available 
consequent on the failure of Butler’s enterprise 
and on Sigel’s defeat. Breckenridge came in from 
the valley with two brigades. Pickett’s Division 
from Beauregard’s command came in from Richmond 
and joined Hill’s corps, to which it belonged. These 
reinforcements are given at about 9,000 by Confederate 
authorities. 

On the 17th Tyler had reached Grant with 8,000, but 
at the same time a number of regiments were mustered 
out, leaving his strength about the same as before. 
Position on Hanover Junction was the intersection 
North Anna. 0 f the Fredericksburg Railway with the 
Virginia Central Railway, and was situated about two 
miles south of the North Anna River. About half 
a mile west of the Fredericksburg railway bridge 
the Telegraph Road crossed the river by a wooden 
bridge. Above the bridge two fords were known to 
the Federals — one, Ox Ford, three miles up, and the 
second, Jericho Ford, six miles up. A third ford 
at Quarles Mill, between Ox Ford and Jericho, was 
not shown on the maps and was not discovered till 
the 24th. 
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Lee’s position was admirably chosen and had the 
shape of a V, the apex of which rested on the river at 
Ox Ford, and was flattened, making a face of three- 
quarters of a mile opposite the ford. The left face ran 
S.W. for one and a half miles to the Little River. 
This was held by Hill’s corps. The right face lay 
nearly south-east covering the Junction and termin- 
ating in an impassable swamp which extended to the 
river. It was about two miles long, and with the face 
of the apex was held by Ewell and Anderson. 

Federal At ^ a - m - on 23rd the army of the 

Advance, Potomac advanced from Harris Store, New 
May 23 ‘ Bethel and Milford towards Hanover Junc- 
tion. The II Corps advanced by the Telegraph Road. 
The V Corps took a road west of the Telegraph Road 
leading to Jericho Ford and the VI Corps followed it. 
The IX Corps moved by plantation roads between the 
II and V Corps. 

The II Corps approached the river about noon and 
came upon some small works on the north bank defending 
the Telegraph Road bridge. These were vigorously 
attacked by Birney’s division supported by artillery 
and were immediately carried with considerable 
loss to the defenders, who were driven precipitately 
across the bridge. Other works were then ob- 
served on the south bank close to the bridge head, 
and as it was then growing late the passage of 
the river at this point was not attempted that night. 
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On the Federal right the Y Corps reached J ericho Mills 
also about noon. The river here was 150 feet wide 
with high banks and the ford breast deep. A small 
force was immediately pushed across and drove off a 
regiment which was watching the ford. A pontoon 
was then laid for the artillery, and by 5 p.m. the whole 
corps had passed to the south bank. No attempts 
whatever were made to interfere with the passage, and 
Passage the V corps was deployed with Crawford’s 

V Corps, by drain 011 on the left, Griffin’s in the centre 
May 23. and Cutler’s on the right. The first two 
entrenched themselves, but before Cutler could reach 
his position he was attacked by Wilcox’s division 
of Hill’s corps, at 6 p.m. Wilcox gained some initial 
success, for a brigade of Cutler’s was broken and Griffin’s 
right was for some time in danger. But the assailants 
were eventually repulsed with the loss of some two 
hundred prisoners. 

Meanwhile the IX Corps, using bad and devious paths, 
was much delayed and did not arrive at Ox Ford till 
sunset, when it was too late to attempt a passage. The 

VI Corps also reached the ford at Jericho late and 
bivouacked on the north bank. So that on the night 
of the 23rd only the V Corps was south of the 
river. 

Here undoubtedly an opportunity was lost to the Con- 
federates, but it seems that the presence of the V Corps 
on the south bank was not known to Lee till the following 
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morning, when he visited the left of the position. He 
then censured Hill for having allowed the enemy to 
cross, asking him why he had not driven them back “ as 
General Jackson would have done ! 55 (White.) 
Passage of Early on the 24 th Hancock, finding that 
II Corps and the force covering the bridge had been with- 
!X P Corps? drawn during the night, crossed with the 
May 24. w l 10 i e 0 f his corps. 

One division (Potter’s) of the IX Corps was trans- 
ferred to the II Corps and Burnside was ordered to force 
a passage at Ox Ford with the other two divisions. 
This proved wholly impracticable in the face of the 
artillery at the flattened apex of the position. Where- 
upon Warren was ordered to send his left division, 
(Crawford’s), down the south bank to endeavour to uncover 
the ford, and a brigade from the II Corps moved up the 
river with the same object and with orders to connect 
with Crawford. But the apex of the V was found to 
be strongly entrenched and admitted of no thorough- 
fare between it and the river, so that both forces were 
obliged to fall back. 

Repulses It was then about noon, and at this junc- 
Ox^Ford ture I° r( ^ Q uarles Mill, T| miles above 
May 24. Ox Ford, was discovered. Thereupon Burn- 
side sent one of his two divisions (Crittenden’s) to 
cross by Quarles Mill and to join Crawford in a renewed 
attempt to push back the apex of the V. The other 
division (Wilcox’s) of the IX Corps waited opposite the 
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Ox Ford for an opportunity to cross. 1 From Hancock’s 
side Potter’s division of the IX Corps and two brigades 
were to renew the attack on the apex from below. 

But all Grant’s efforts to establish communication 
between his two wings ended in failure. Crittenden 
was repulsed with heavy loss and Crawford fared the 
same. There were no guns with this force, and Craw- 
ford lost connexion with the rest of his corps. Both 
divisions fell back in some disorder. Potter’s force 
also was repulsed but his losses were less severe. 

In the afternoon Hancock was ordered to test the 
strength of Anderson’s defence, and at 6 p.m. Gibbon’s 
division with other troops in support attacked the 
Confederate right. But the position, consisting of heavy 
earthworks, faced with formidable abatis, was too strong 
to give any prospect of success, and the assault was 
discontinued. 

Meanwhile the VI Corps had crossed at J cricho Mills 
in the morning and prolonged the right of the V Corps, 
but neither this corps nor the two right Divisions of 
the V Corps came into action this day. Detachments 
of the VI Corps, however, destroyed the railway on the 
24th and 25th. 

On the evening of the 24th one Federal division only 
remained north of the river opposite Ox Ford. The 
rest of the army was divided by Lee’s works into two 
bodies ; the one consisting of one corps and one division, 


1 Ferrero’s coloured division was with the trains. 
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and the other of two corps and one division. They 
remained thus throughout the 25th and 26th, inviting 
destruction by a combination against one or other. 
G rant ’s When Grant withdrew from Spottsylvania 
Artillery. on the 20th he sent back ninety-two guns to 
Washington, finding himself encumbered by artillery. 
When we read that Crittenden and Crawford on the 24th 
were unsupported by guns and that the assaults on 
Cold Harbour were largely repulsed by artillery fire, 
and note that Grant seems to have relied almost entirely 
on his infantry in the attack, it must be said that the 
Federal general was not an expert in the employment 
of artillery. At North Anna the reduction of the 
Federal artillery nearly equalized the artillery for both 
sides. Lee had about 190 guns and Grant about 220. 
Lee’s Had Lee then massed his whole artillery 

a^North 11 ^ w *tli Hill’s corps and at the apex of the 
Anna. position, it should have rendered that side 
of the works secure from attack and might even 
have released a portion of the troops holding it. 
He would then have had two corps available with 
which to fall upon the II Corps with its supplementary 
division of the IX. Only the division of the IX Corps at 
Ox Ford was available for immediate reinforcement, for 
those on the Federal right would have had to march eight 
miles and cross the river twice. Hancock’s only line of 
retrea twas by the Telegraph Road bridge, as the swamp 
barred movement to his left. It seems scarcely possible 
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that he could have maintained himself against the 
combined assault of Ewell and Anderson. The destruc- 
tion of Hancock’s Corps would at least have deprived 
Grant for a time of the superiority in numbers necessary 
to continue operations against defensive positions, and 
might have resulted in the withdrawal of the army of 
the Potomac. 

Why Lee did not avail himself of this magnificent 
opportunity is a problem that has been much debated. 

There is, however, another problem which arises out 
of Lee’s choice of his position. The works covered Ox 
Ford, but were drawn back from the bridge below it 
and from the fords above it. This, coupled with the 
fact that Hancock was allowed to cross without opposition 
suggests that Lee was inviting his enemy on to the 
south bank in order to entrap him. But his censure 
of Hill for allowing the V Corps to cross upsets this 
theory, as also does his failure to attack either of the 
Federal wings. 

It then becomes a matter for wonder as to why he 
chose a position which did not defend the crossings and 
why he allowed the Virginia Central railway to be 
destroyed on his left. One solution which suggests 
itself to these two problems is that Lee hoped that his 
mere presence in this position would deter the Federal 
army from attempting to force a passage there, and 
that for some reason he did not intend to fight on the 
North Anna. 
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The explanation advanced by the Confederate writers 
is that Lee was in ill health, and on the 24th and 25th 
confined to his tent. As this was probably one of the 
first attacks of the heart affection from which he died five 
years later there is no doubt that he was temporarily in- 
capacitated. But on the other hand he was well enough 
to ride on the 23rd, and his plans for attack, if he had 
any, would have been concieved on that day. But again 
it may have been that he had such plans and feared 
to risk a defeat so near the capital by entrusting so 
important a movement to his subordinates. Collapse 
which accompanies heart complaints would account for 
mental as well as physical incapacity. 

However, Grant’s interpretation of Lee’s inaction, 
which he stated with the completest conviction, was 
based on what he reports to be the unanimous state- 
ments of prisoners. It was to the effect that the army 
of Virginia was morally beaten, and that the troops 
could not be induced to take the offensive outside their 
works. This, however, is not borne out by the subse- 
quent actions of that army, though it is possible that 
the troops were wearied. 

Withdrawal ^ ie 25th Grant began his preparation 

of Federal for withdrawing from his predicament, and 
succeeded in doing so unobserved. Wilson’s 
cavalry division was sent to make a diversion on 
the Little River, which caused Lee to report that a 
movement seemed to be contemplated round his left 
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flank. At tlie same time both the V and II Corps 
were ordered to menace the position. Provision was 
also made to alleviate the disadvantages of the situa- 
tion by laying extra bridges and making roads on the 
north bank to facilitate communication between the 
two wings of the army. 

During the night of the 25th the right division of the 
VI Corps was withdrawn across the river and posted 
in concealment, its position being occupied by a 
skeleton force. The trains also crossed that night. 

Orders for the withdrawal were issued on the morning 
of the 26th, but the troops did not move till nightfall. 
The VI Corps moved first, and was followed by theV. 
The IX and II Corps followed last, leaving strong rear 
guards which were withdrawn at the last moment. 

No attempt was made by the Confederates to inter- 
fere with the movement, which appears to have escaped 
detection. 

The Federal losses from the 20th to the 26th were 
1,143. Lee’s casualties were probably slight. 


— 
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CHAPTER IX 
Totopotomoy 

Grant’s withdrawal from the North Anna was in no 
way a retrograde movement. His despatches show 
that his intention was to move round the Confederates 
right at Hanover Junction, and that he would have done 
so but for the Sexton Marsh which barred his progress 
by that flank. He therefore had no choice but to recross 
the river and make the passage lower down. The next 
crossing indicated was obviously below the confluence 
of the North and South Annas, which combined seven 
miles below the Hanover Junction bridges to form the 
Pamunkey River. About four miles below the junction 
of the streams lies Hanover Court House on the south 
bank, with two fords leading to it three miles apart. 

It appears that Lee thought at first that Hanover 
Court House was Grant’s destination when he retired 
from Hanover Junction, for in his dispatch to Richmond 
reporting the withdrawal of the enemy he only mentions 
Ashland Station as the point to which he intended to 

transfer his own army. It soon became evident, how- 
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ever, that Hanover Town, twelve miles below the Court 
House, was the objective of the Federal army. 

The routes from either point to Richmond were 
approximately equal, but the lower point was preferred 
as being nearer the new base at White House on the 
York River. On the advance from Spottsylvania the 
base was changed from Fredricksburg to Port Royal, 
and on the retirement from North Anna this was also 
abandoned and the train of 4,000 waggons was dispatched 
via Rowling Green to refill at White House, 

Federal On the night of the 26th the Federal corps 

Movements, marched from their positions on the south 
May 26 ‘ bank of the North Anna and pushed on 
throughout that night and the next day towards Han- 
over Town. 

The VI Corps, which was the first to be withdrawn, 
headed the march on the roads nearest the river 

The V Corps marched abreast of it further north. 

The II Corps followed the VI with the IX Corps on 
its left behind the V Corps. 

On the night of the 27th Grant’s headquarters halted 
at Maggahick Church, twenty-two miles from Jericho 
Ford, and the head of the VI Corps was within 3 miles 
of Hanover Ferry. 

On the afternoon of the 26th Sheridan, with Gregg and 
Torbert’s division, had moved down the river with the 
object of securing a crossing over the Pamunkey in 
advance of the army. Russell’s division of the VI Corps, 
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which withdrew from North Anna on the night of the 
25th, followed them in support. An attempt was made 
to mislead the enemy into thinking that Hanover 
Court House was the threatened point by menacing 
the fords opposite it. Gregg attacked at Little Page 
Ford and Torbert at Taylor’s Ford during the 2Gth 
evening, and left some of their force there during the 
night to continue the demonstrations, but at nightfall 
the main bodies pushed on to Hanover Town to seize 
the passage there. 

On the morning of the 27th Torbert’s division crossed 
and encountered some resistance from Gordon’s brigade 
of cavalry. After a sharp skirmish, in which Russell’s 
infantry participated, the Confederates were driven 
out of the town with a loss of thirty or forty prisoners, 
and were followed up to Crump’s Creek by the cavalry. 
The infantry halted near the crossing. 

. Meanwhile Lee had not been slow in con- 

Lee’s 

Movements, forming to the new move. At 6.45 a.m. on the 
May 27th he was informed by wire of the passage 
of Sheridan’s force at Hanover Town, which revealed 
Grant’s intention of using that crossing. 

Ewell’s corps, commanded by Early (Ewell being ill), 
started almost as soon as the II Corps was off the ground 
and crossed the South Anna by the Virginia Central 
Railway bridge. Passing through Altees Station about 
noon the 28th, he took up a position that afternoon with 
his left on the Totopotomoy Creek about Pole Green 
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Church and his right near Sever Dam Creek on the Old 
Church road about a mile from Bethesda Church. 

Totopo Anderson’s Corps followed close behind, 

tomoy and crossing the South Anna by the Fred- 
ricksburg railway bridge, was posted behind 
Early with two divisions, (Field and Kershaw,) on the 
Shady Grove Church road 1 and the third (Pickett) 
near the old Church road. Between Early’s left and 
Breckenridge’s division, which came next in line, there 
existed a gap of about a mile. 

Kershaw’s and Field’s division were in rear of this gap, 
and both Kershaw and Breckenridge were in some 
anxiety on account of it. Lee, however, evidently antici- 
pating the possibility of f urther manoeuvring on the part 
of the enemy, was anxious to keep a force intact for use 
on his right if necessary, and relied on the fact that the 
country where the gap occurred and also that portion of 
the Totopotomoy Creek opposite to it presented natural 
obstacles. At the Cold Harbour position five weeks 
later he again left gaps in his line to be defended by 
physical obstructions, and his skill in thus availing Mm- 

1 Humphreys places Anderson on Early’s right ; Badeau puts him 
on the left of the whole line ; the above is taken from Official Iteeords, 
Series I, vol. xxxv., part iii., pp. 844 et seq in which Kershaw’s 
despatch to headquarters, drawing attention to the gap between 
Early and Breckenridge, gives a sketch map showing the position of 
his own and Field’s division on the Shady Grove Church Road. 
Pickett’s division is not located, and probably was behind Early’s 
right. Messages from headquarters to Breckenridge state that 
Anderson was “ well closed up” in rear of Early, with orders to be 
ready to support him on either side. 
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self of every advantage of the ground contributed largely 
towards enabling him to hold his attenuated line. 

Hill’s corps was on Breekenridge’s left and extended 
along the creek to the Virginia Central Railway, where 
his line was about a mile in advance of Altees Station. 

The whole army was in position on the night of the 
28th. 

The country between the Pamunkey River and Rich- 
mond is low lying and there are few eminences. The 
streams run between marshy banks and swamps occur 
frequently. The region is covered with patches of 
dwarf jungle and stunted woods. From Hanover Town 
a main road runs south-west through Hawes Shop to 
Meadow Bridge over the Chikahominy River at the 
eleventh mile. From Hawes Shop a road lies south- 
east to Old Church and thence eastwards to White House. 
From this road, at a point two and a half miles from 
Hawes Shop, the Mechanicsville Road runs generally 
WSW. through Bethseda Church to Mechanicsville 
Bridge. The northern defences of Richmond covered 
these two bridges. From Hanover Town a third road 
passed through Old Church to Cold Harbour generally 
southwards, and then south-west through Gaines Mill 
to New Bridge, three and a half miles distant from the 
Richmond defences. The next bridge, Bottom’s Bridge, 
over the Chikahominy is nine miles lower down the 
stream and twelve miles east of Richmond. Owing to 
the swampy nature of its banks the stream was a formi- 
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dable obstacle and not to be crossed save by bridging. 
Lee, therefore, was now finally interposed before Rich- 
mond, and Grant likewise had reached the point whence 
manoeuvres would bring him no nearer his goal. He 
now had to break through the Army of Virginia or else 
recede down the Chikahominy to make a fresh attempt 
from the east or south. 

On the forenoon of the 28 th, while the Confederate 
corps were moving into position, the Federal army 
crossed the Pamunkey. The VI and II Corps crossed 
four miles above Hanover Town and the V at Hanover 
Ferry. A line was formed about one and a half miles from 
the river, the II Corps being in the centre. The IX 
Corps remained on the north bank, while the cavalry 
were in advance on the Meadow Bank Road. 

The position of the Confederate army was unknown, 
and Grant was in doubt as to whether or not Lee 
Sheridan’s would be met north of the Chikahaminy. 
sance! naiS * Sheridan was consequently sent out on the 
Hawes Shop, Meadow Bridge Road to elucidate the 
situation. He was not, however, able to proceed far, 
for the Southern cavalry, supported by infantry, were 
found holding Hawes Shop and until evening defied 
all attempts to dislodge them. A sharp fight ensued, 
without advantage to either side until Custer’s brigade 
joined in the attack. The Federal troopers then charged, 
dismounted and carried the defences. But the reconnaiss- 
ance was abandoned and Sheridan fell back behind the 
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infantry, who were close in rear. He had lost 350 men. 
Wilson’s cavalry had remained on the north bank to 
protect the trains, for whose safety there was always 
considerable apprehension. He did not cross till the 
morning of the 30th. 

During the 28th Lee’s headquarters were at Altees 
Station. This circumstance combined with his subse- 
quent attacks on the Federal right seem to indicate 
that he at one time expected the issue to take place in 
that part of the field. 


On the 29th the position of the enemy 


Federal 

Reconnais- being still unknown Grant ordered a recon- 
sance m 0 

Force, naissance in force. The VI Corps moved 

May 29. 

J up 


Corps 

the river as far as Hanover Court 
House but found no enemy. This shows how effectually 
the Confederate cavalry had screened the main position. 
The II and V Corps moved against the Totopotomoy 
Creek and the IX Corps crossed the Pamunkey River 
and was placed between them in reserve at Hawes 
Shop. 

The II Corps advancing along the Meadow Bridge 
Road came upon Hill and Breckenridge strongly posted 
behind the upper waters of the creek. Griffin’s division 
of the V Corps crossed the stream about opposite Hawes 
Shop and began to move down the Shady Grove Church 
road. The enemy being found in force on this flank, 
Cutler’s division also crossed to support Griffin. 

It now became evident that Lee’s army was in position 

L 
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behind the Totopotomoy, and as the VI Corps was absent 
no further advance was made. There was energetic 
skirmishing but no serious fighting that day. The 
strength displayed on the Confederate right caused Grant 
to fear a possible offensive movement from that side, 
and Sheridan with two divisions of cavalry was sent 
to watch that flank. 

Indeed the position of the V Corps across the creek 
was a dangerous one, as it was within easy reach of both 
Early and Anderson, and presented just such an oppor- 
tunity as Jackson used repeatedly to turn to account. 
Had the V Corps been severely handled and driven back 
across the creek it would have become more difficult 
for Grant to establish connection with White House, and 
his reinforcements from that place would have been 
obliged to make a long detour via Hanover Town 
instead of approaching via Old Church as they did. 
It was by such counter-strokes as these that the weak 
Virginian Army had sustained the war for so long. 
But Stonewall Jackson, the initiator and exponent 
of these tactics, was dead, and now it seemed 
that the spirit he had brought to the army on his 
first field at Bull Run was also passing. Lee himself 
must have been influenced by the failure of any of his 
lieutenants to emulate Jackson’s achievements, and 
there is no doubt that the almost simultaneous loss of 
Longstreet and Stuart seriously affected him, as it did 
the rest of the army. In defence the Confederate soldiers 
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were as steadfast as ever, as is evinced by the combat in the 

Wilderness and the recapture of the angle at Spottsyl- 

vania, but it seemed now to have been, as Grant opined, 

that Lee fought only to prolong the struggle and without 

hope of winning the war in the field. 

Action of On the 30th the Federals resumed their 

Totopoto- advance. The VI Corps was recalled 
moy, May r 

30 . from Hanover Court House to the right 

of the II Corps, and was to outflank the enemy's 
left, forming across it if possible. But in returning 
across the marshes and swamps about Crump’s Creek, 
it was greatly delayed and only arrived on the field at 
nightfall, too late to participate in the operations of that 
day. The II Corps crossed the Totopotomoy and had 
some fighting with the outposts of Breckenridge and Hill, 
but did not seriously attempt to assault the main works, 
which were exceedingly strong. The IX Corps crossed 
the creek on the right of the V Corps about Witlock 
House and extended towards the Shady Grove Church 
road facing Early’s left and centre. There was brisk skir- 
mishing, but no headway was made owing to the strength 
of the resistance encountered. The V Corps advanced up 
the Shady Grove Church road until it came upon Early’s 
right, which was drawn across the road and posted be- 
hind a difficult ravine. Griffin’s division was leading, fol- 
lowed by Cutler and Crawford. On observing Warren’s 
approach, which threatened to overlap his right, Early 
transferred Rodes’ division from his left and sent it 
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round by Bethesda Church to fall on the left on the V 
Corps. Bodes’ place was taken by Field’s division of 
Anderson’s corps. Throughout the day the Federal 
skirmishers on the south of the Shady Grove Church 
road had been engaged with parties of Lee’s cavalry, so 
that Bodes’ advance was screened and he fell upon the 
divisions of Cutler and Crawford unawares and drove 
them back some distance. But the Federal troops were 
soon rallied and beat off a very resolute assault, after 
which Bodes having lost severely was obliged to with- 
draw. Fearing that Lee might follow up this advantage, 
Grant ordered an assault by the II Corps to create a 
diversion. Hancock attacked with vigour and captured 
the first lines of rifle pits in front of Breckenridge. 
He was unable to make further progress, but suc- 
ceeded in holding the ground he had gained in spite of 
several attempts to dislodge him. Meanwhile Warren 
had brought more of his troops into line and advanced 
against Bodes, driving him back about a mile and a 
half and occupying Bethesda Church. 

The measure of the resistance encountered on the 30 th 
led Grant to anticipate a repetition of his experiences 
at Spottsylvania Court House, for the next day he wrote 
to Washington asking that all available bridging ma- 
terial and transportation should be sent to the James 
river in view of the advisability of transferring the 
Potomac army to the south of that river. Thus we see 
that while the Southerners had ceased to bid for victory 
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yet their aspect was still so formidable that Grant, not- 
withstanding his numbers and the admirable behaviour 
of his troops, was beginning to despair of defeat- 
ing the army of Virginia in the field, and was already 
contemplating siege operations against the southern 
defences of the capital. 

O11 hearing of Butler’s reverse on the 15 th and his 
subsequent incarceration in Bermudah Hundred, Grant 
had written to Washington stating that Butler was not 
detaining 10,000 men in Richmond, and asking that 
Arrival of all his troops which were not required 

arWhite^ 3 ^old ** nes s ^ 1011 ^ sent once 
House. to White House. Butler declared that he 

was detaining a force more than equal to his own, 
in which of course he was utterly mistaken. He, 
however, on receipt of the orders, promptly dis- 
patched half his army consisting of 15,000 men under 
Smith, although he was at that moment starting to make 
an attempt on Petersburg from City Point, which, con- 
sidering how weakly the place was then held, ought to 
have had a good chance of success. It may here be 
observed that Butler was first set the impossible task 
of blockading Richmond on the south bank of the 
James, and then “ hustled 55 because he did not imme- 
diately retrieve an error not entirely his own. The same 
treatment was meted out later on to Thomas, because he 
insisted on taking his own time in dealing with Hood’s 
army at Nashville, and, on the very day that he fell upon 
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that army and annihilated it, the officer detailed to 
supersede him arrived in the town. 

Grant, on being informed of Smith’s arrival at White 
House on May 30, ordered him to march without delay to 
Old Church. Smith, though his ships only arrived at 
11 a. m., disembarked and started the same evening 
without waiting for baggage, rations, or even reserve 
ammunition, and reached Old Church on the night of 
the 31st. He left a division at White House to guard 
the base, and had some 13,000 men with him. His 
force became known as the XVIII Corps. 

Smith was also informed that he was in considerable 
danger, as the enemy might make an attempt to cut him 
off by moving towards Old Church. Grant, however, 
stated that Smith should not avoid an encounter, as 
nothing could suit him better than such a movement of 
the enemy, for he intended in that event to advance his 
right and endeavour to interpose between him and 
Richmond. 

Dispositions of the 30th the V Corps lay 

on May 30. between the Shady Grove and Mechanicsville 
roads, three miles south of the Totopotomoy (its left 
about Eethesda Church). The IX Corps continued the 
line rather north of westwards, with the II Corps on its 
right along the south bank of the Totopotomoy Creek. 

The VI Corps, after emerging from the bogs of Crump’s 
Creek, had reached the Meadow Bridge road about a 
mile north of the Totopotomoy. 
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Lee’s lines reached from Altees Station to the Me- 
chanicsville road where Pickett had come up on Early’s 
right. During the day Hoke’s Division had arrived from 
Richmond and was posted behind the right, where 
Kershaw’s Division also stood in reserve. 

On the 30th Sheridan, with the divisions of Gregg and 
Torbert, was north of the Matadequin Creek, guard- 
ing the approach from White House. At about 1 p.m., 
observing a Confederate cavalry force (FitzHugh Lee) 
on the south bank he moved out and attacked it, driving 
it back to Cold Harbour, 

Grant had evidently intended to fight in the position 
he held on the 30th, for up to the 31st he issued no orders 
for a move elsewhere. But late on that day an ad- 
vantage gained by Sheridan determined him to make a 
strenuous effort against the enemy’s extreme right and 
to force his way through it to the Chikahominy. 
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CHAPTER X 


Cold Harbour 

On the morning of the 31st May, Sheridan advanced 
from behind Matadequin Creek, in the direction of 
Cold Harbour, in order to find Lee’s right. These 
villages were found to be held by FitzHugh Lee’s 
cavalry with detachments of Anderson’s infantry in 

Sheridan su PP ort behind log breastworks. As the 
seizes Cold enemy did not appear to be in superior 
Harbour. £ orce the Federals attacked vigorously, and 
after some severe fighting gained possession of the works 
late in the afternoon. As this movement threatened to 
turn the right flank of the Confederates, Anderson at once 
sent Kershaw’s Division to retake the place, and on 
seeing a strong force of infantry approaching, Sheridan 
commenced to withdraw. His troops had actually 
evacuated the works when a message arrived from 
Grant ordering that Cold Harbour should be held at 
all costs. The breastworks were again manned and 
preparations made to defend them to the last. 

155 
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During the night of the 31st the assaulting columns 
moved into position to attack the place at dawn. 
Movements As soon as he heard of Sheridan’s 
Coid rdS success Grant ordered the VI Corps (then 
Harbour. 0 n the extreme right) to march with all 
speed to Cold Harbour. The distance was nine miles 
and difficulties of a night march delayed them en route, 
so that Wright did not arrive till 9 a.m. on June 1 . 
At the same time as Grant determined to make good 
Sheridan’s advantage, Lee resolved to re-establish his 
right at Cold Harbour, and Anderson’s corps was 
ordered to move to the right to occupy the villages. 

At dawn on June 1 while the two corps were marching, 
Kershaw’s division assaulted Sheridan’s works, but 
repulsed with severe loss. They renewed the attack 
soon after, but with the same result, the fire of the 
cavalry, supported by their horse artillery, being too 
strong for the assailants. 

At 9 a.m. the VI Corps began to arrive and Anderson 
abandoned the attempt to retake the villages, falling 
back to a strong position opposite them. 

Warren’s left overlapped Early’s right, so that at 
daybreak on June 1 Anderson’s columns were observed 
passing before the left of the V Corps. Grant immedi- 
ately ordered Warren to attack them in flank, while 
Wright was directed to advance from Cold Harbour 
and assail the head of the columns. Both failed, how- 
ever, to carry out the scheme. Warren opened with 
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artillery, and at 3 p.m. reported that the breastworks 

Failure to were ver y strong, and his own line so atten- 
turn Lee’s uated that he could not muster an assault- 
Rlght * ing column. Wright sent out skirmishing 
lines and delayed till 2 p.m., so that by the time the 
Federal infantry moved forward Anderson’s whole Corps 
was strongly entrenched in front of Warren and 
Wright. 

At the same time as the VI Corps was despatched 
from the right, Smith, who was at Old Church on 
the night of June 31, was also ordered to march on Cold 
Harbour and co-operate with the V and VI Corps. 
Through a clerical error the name, Newcastle, was sub- 
stituted for Cold Harbour, and thinking a battle was 
imminent, Smith hurried his troops thither without 
waiting for breakfast, only to find that his orders were 
obviously mistaken. At Newcastle corrected orders 
reached him and he hastened southwards. The weather 
was intensely hot and the dust heavy, so that the troops 
who were unaccustomed to marching, fell out in large 
numbers. Smith did not reach his position between 
the V and VI Corps till 3 p.m. and then with only 10,000 
men out of 13,000. 

Grant was greatly disappointed by this failure, as 
he had conceived great hopes that the whole of the 
Confederate right would have been broken up while 
on the move by a vigorous offensive on the part of the 
V, VI, and XVIII Corps. 
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The position to which the Confederate 
Harbour right had fallen back after their unsuccess- 
Position. ^ e g or £ £ 0 re g a i n Cold Harbour was one 

of the strongest they had ever occupied. From about 
one and a half miles west of Cold Harbour a ridge 
runs nearly south to the Chikahominy, where it ter- 
minates in an impassable morass on the river bank. 
The slopes at the north end of the ridge were inter- 
sected by ravines, but those towards Cold Harbour 
were long and gradual. The parapets occupied the 
crest of the rise, and some distance in front a sunken 
road furnished an advanced line of defence. The ridge 
was crowned with pine woods, but in front of it lay a 
strip of clearing 300 to 12,000 yards broad. 

First Attack To meet the menace to his right Lee had 
Harbour transferred Hoke’s division to the ridge and 
June i. placed it on Anderson’s right. Against this 
position Wright and Smith advanced at 5 p.m. on 
June 1, and delivered a well-ordered and powerful 
attack. The clearings were crossed in spite of heavy 
loss and the position gained. Kickett’s division of 
the VI Corps penetrated between Hoke and Kershaw, 
who was on Anderson’s right, and captured 500 
prisoners, Wright reported that he hoped to seize 
the works up to the Chikahominy, but he was over- 
sanguine, and it was found impossible to make any 
impression on the second line of breastworks which 
had been thrown up to bar his progress. However, he 
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retained the position lie had won, in spite of a deter- 
mined effort to evict him. 

Smith’s corps carried the advanced lines of Anderson’s 
centre, which lay in a strip of fir woods, but on attempt- 
ing to reach the main position across a second clearing he 
was repulsed with heavy loss. His right did not connect 
with the Y Corps, and it came under a heavy enfilade 
fire of guns from eminences on the north end of the 
ridge. He, however, had taken 250 prisoners and was 
able to retain the ground he had gained. The losses of 
the VI and XVIII Corps in these assaults were 2,200. 
Diversions Meanwhile, in order to prevent Grant 
Federal & om exerting more force at Cold Harbour, 
Right. Lee attacked all along the rest of the line. 
Early went out against Warren three times, but was 
each time repulsed with heavy loss. Hill and Brecken- 
ridge attacked the II and IX Corps, but with no 
better fortune. 

During the night of the 1st Hoke and Anderson also 
made several attempts to regain the lost ground, but 
without effect. 

The success gained on his left determined Grant 
to press his advantage there. Soon after dark on 
the night of the 1st the II Corps was withdrawn 
from the right and sent to prolong the left of the 
VI Corps up to the Chikahominy. The night was dark 
and the roads unknown, and Hancock’s troops lost their 
way and fell into confusion. They were reunited. 
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however, and reached their station, twelve miles distant, 
at 6.30 a.m. A general attack had been ordered for 
daybreak, June 2, but as the II Corps had been moving 
all night and the men were exhausted by heat and want 
of food, the attack was postponed till 5 p.m. Further 
developments caused it to be postponed till next 
morning. 


~ , < . As soon as Lee became aware that the 

Confederate 

Dispositions, II Corps had moved from the front, he 
June 2. appreciated Grant’s intention and trans- 
ferred two divisions (Mahone and Wilcox) of Hill’s 
Corps and Breckenridge’s division to Hoke’s right to 
extend the line to the Chikahominy. Heth’s division 
of Hill’s corps remained on the left of Early. Pickett’s 
division was on Anderson’s left, Field’s in his centre 
and Kershaw’s on his right. But three brigades from 
Field’s division were placed behind Kershaw’s right, 
as the front which they had occupied was covered by 
an impassable swamp. Lee’s troops were then in the fol- 
lowing order from the left •: Heth’s division and Early’s 
corps forming the left wing ; the divisions of Pickett, 
Kershaw and Field in the centre, and the divisions of 
Hoke, Mahone, Wilcox, and Breckenridge on the right. 
Early’s During the morning of the 2nd Warren 

Attack on was ordered to extend his left to connect 
Federal 

Right, with the XVIII Corps and to contract his 

June 2. f roll t go that it could be held by half the 
corps, with the rest in reserve. The IX Corps was 
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withdrawn and ordered to form in mass behind the 
right of the V Corps to resist an attempt to outflank 
the right of the line and to support the V Corps if neces 
sary. The support was needed, for as soon as Burnside 
moved Early and Heth sallied out and attacked him 
and the right of the V Corps. 

Lee seems to have concluded that Burnside was 
moving to the Federal left, for he directed Early to form 
across the flank of the V Corps and sweep down the line. 
Early attempted to do so, and succeeded in outflanking 
the V Corps and taking several hundred prisoners, but 
was checked by their reserves and by the IX Corps. 
Severe fighting continued till nightfall, but without 
advantage to either side, except that Lee’s left had now 
swung forward and rested on the Totopotomoy and 
Grant’s right was withdrawn to Bethesda Church. 
Both armies extended to the Chikahominy. 

Grant was extremely annoyed that Burnside and 
Warren had not made a counter-attack on Early when 
he emerged from the works, for the one consummation 
he desired was the opportunity of meeting the Confederate 
troops in the open. He did not hear what had hap- 
pened until it was over, but he thereupon issued a special 
order that commanders were to attack the enemy 
whenever he left cover. The fault of his generals was 
undoubtedly a lack of initiative and a too great depen- 
dence on orders. The actions of all of them except 
Hancock gave evidence of this, 
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In consequence of these attacks on the Federal right 
the assault on Lee’s right ordered for the afternoon 
of the 2nd was postponed till the following morning. 
Cavalry On June 2 Wilson’s cavalry division re- 
Movements, turned from its mission of destroying the 
’ * railways between the North Anna and 
Richmond and took post on the Federal right. 
Sheridan had been ordered to co-operate in the assault 
on Anderson and Hoke by attacking their flank and 
rear, but his orders failed to reach him in time, and on 
the 3 rd he crossed to the south of the river to recon- 
noitre the roads southwards. The Confederate cavalry 
on the 2nd had also passed to the south side of the 
Chikahominy and were watching the roads to the 
James for any movement in that direction. 

Final Before ordering his frontal attack on 

Cold UltS at Harbour, Grant was much exercised 

Harbour, in mind as to whether it would be justi- 
fied after the experience of the Wilderness and Spott- 
sylvania, for the strength of the Confederate positions 
promised very heavy losses. The impatience of the 
Government and populace at the duration of the 
struggle, the cost of the war, which amounted to 
4,000,000 1 dollars a day, added to his own reluctance 
and that of the army to abandon without a final 
effort the task on which they had expended so much 
blood and labour — all these considerations combined 
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to persuade him against his instinctive judgment. 
Grant was not alone in Ms anticipations of slaughter, 
for many of the soldiers of the assaulting col umn before 
going into action pinned their names and home addresses 
on to the back of their coats. Grant stated that this 
was the only action he ever regretted having fought. 

At 4.30 a.m. on June 3 the II and VI and XVIII 
Corps assaulted Lee’s line in front of Cold Harbour. 
The commanders of the V and IX Corps were ordered 
to co-operate against the works in front of them “ in 
such a manner and with such combinations as their 
judgment dictated, taking advantage of any weak- 
ness which might appear.” 

Assault by The II Corps advanced with the divisions 
II Corps. 0 f Barlow and Gibbon in the front line. 
Forcing their way through swamps and tangled brush- 
wood in the face of a heavy fire, Barlow’s division 
reached the sunken road which formed the first line 
of Breckenridge’s position, and drove out the de- 
fenders in confusion, taking several hundred prisoners 
and three guns, which were turned on the enemy. 
The second line, however, failed to arrive in time to 
support Barlow, and a counter-attack from the main 
position, aided by an enfilade fire of guns, forced Mm 
back out of the captured trench with heavy losses. 
His troops, however, behaved in the most determined 
manner, and taking advantage of a slight rise fifty yards 
distant from the sunken road, they entrenched them- 
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selves there under a heavy fire. On Barlow’s right the 
ranks of Gibbon’s division were broken up by ravines 
and an impassable morass divided his command. But 
the regiments struggled forward with the greatest 
heroism, and in some places detachments even gained 
parapets. But nowhere were they able to remain. 
Gibbon several times renewed the assault, but was 
totally unable to make headway against the terrific 
fire of musketry and artillery which met all his efforts 
to advance. 

The Confederate position had two slight salients which 
were used as bastions and heavily gunned. One pro- 
jecting behind the II and VI Corps brought an enfilade 
fire on Hancock’s right, and on the left of the line formed 
by Wright and Smith. The other salient was on Smith’s 
right and enfiladed his line and Wright’s from that side, 
so that a cross-fire was brought on to those two corps. 

, , The VI Corps advanced at the same time 
Assaults by A 

viand XVIII as Hancock and succeeded in gaimng a line 
Corps. 0 £ £g e although gallant attempts 

were made to reach the main works they were all 
repulsed with great slaughter. 

The XVIII Corps had been subjected to so severe 
an artillery fire from its right that Smith decided to make 
his advance up a ravine which led up to the centre of 
the portion of the position allotted to him. This enabled 
him to reach and take the Confederate rifle pits, but on 
emerging from this cover to reform his line the severity 
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of the cross-fire made it impossible to advance until 
the VI Corps could divert some of it from him. His 
divisions were ordered to wait until the VI Corps had 
made more progress, but the centre division, Martin- 
dale’s, mistaking the firing of the VI Corps for the 
advance of the left division of its own corps, rushed 
forward with the greatest courage, and made three as- 
saults, all of which were repulsed with the heaviest loss. 

Smith thereupon reported that he was unable to 
advance without Wright’s support to divert the fire from 
his left. Wright had just reported that he was waiting 
for Smith, so both were ordered to repeat their assaults. 
Smith’s troops had been terribly cut up, but he formed a 
new column of his last four regiments and waited for 
an opportunity to attack. Before that came, however, 
Grant had ordered the cessation of the assault. 

In the Federal centre the V Corps being still greatly 
extended was not able to effect much, but an advance 

A' aults by was ma( ^ e an( ^ severa l r ^ e pits captured. 
V and IX The IX Corps fared rather better, and 
C° f ps. moving on to the right of the V drove back 

Early’s left from some of the positions they had cap- 
tured the day before, but they, too, were checked by 
artillery fire. Wilson’s cavalry, who were beyond 
Early’s left, tried to connect with Burnside, but were 
intercepted and forced back to Hawes Shop. 

Assaults The first onslaught on Lee’s right lasted 
Abandoned. j ess than an hour and the main attack here 
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liad virtually come to an end at 7 a.m., although 
spasmodic efforts were made to renew it for several 
hours later. At 11 a.m. Grant rode down the line to 
consult with the corps commanders as to the advisability 
of continuing the assault. Hancock and Warren were 
of opinion that the position could not be taken, and 
Smith was very doubtful of success. Wright thought 
that he might get in if supported on both flanks. 
Burnside only was sanguine. Consequently at 1.30 p.m. 
the order was issued to desist from attack and to 
strengthen the positions which had been won. 

It is often stated that the Federal troops refused to 
obey the orders to continue the assaults after the first 
repulse, but even Lee in his report speaks of “ repeated 
assaults. 3 ’ The despatches and orders do not show 
that any peremptory order was given, and Grant’s order 
at 7 a.m. was to the effect that the attack should be 
suspended the moment it became certain that it could 
not succeed. The statement seems founded on Smith’s 
reply to his orders in which he stated that he could not 
advance without support, Hancock made a distinct 
second assault about noon on his own initiative. 

It is also notable that Grant does not seem to have 
made any special disposition of artillery to support 
the attack, and certainly no artillery preparation. 
Smith, when he found himself checked mostly by shell 
fire, had to send for guns with which to reply, and Burn- 
side on the right made the same demand when repulsed 
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by Early. Both cases indicate that no artillery sup- 
port was prearranged. 

Although the Federals in this battle were repulsed 
with great slaughter in a very short space of time they 
were very near achieving a great success. Lee said to 
a member of Davis’ cabinet on the field that he had 
not a single regiment in reserve, and added that if he 
shortened his line to make one he would be outflanked, 
while if he weakened it the enemy would break through. 
This disposes of certain criticisms made to the effect 
that Lee should have counter attacked upon Grant’s 
defeated troops. 

There is little doubt that in this battle Lee owed 
much to his skilful disposition and employment of his 
guns, and that Grant failed to avail himself to the full 
of the assistance of that arm. 

The Federal losses for May 28-31, were about 3,000 
in killed, wounded and missing. On June 1, they lost 
about 3,500, and on June 3 about 7,000. Lee’s casualties 
are unknown, but were far less severe, probably about 
4,000 or 5,000 for the period May 27 to June 12. 

Grant’s losses from May 4 to June 12 were estimated 
by him at 54,926. Those of Lee have never been 
accurately compiled, but are generally given at about 
30,000. 

From June 3 till June 12 the armies confronted each 
other in their positions on places only 40 yards apart. 
Porter gives a lucid description of the situation. “ Every 
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attempt to make a change in the picket line brought 
on heavy firing, as both sides had become nervous from 
long watchfulness, and the slightest movement on either 
front led to the belief that it was the beginning of an 
assault. In the night there was often heavy artillery 
firing accompanied by musketry, with a view to deter- 
ing the other side from attacking, or occasioned by false 
rumours of an attempt to assault. The men on the 
advanced lines had to lie close to the ground in narrow 
trenches, with little water except from surface drainage 
In places a distance of 30 or 40 yards was completely 
covered by the dead . . . the stench became sickening.” 

Grant maintained this proximity in order to deter 
Lee from detaching a force against Hunter, who was 
advancing down the valley, and his menacing attitude 
answered the purpose of more offensive measures. 
But, unfortunately for Hunter, Grant’s impatience to 
proceed with his own operations led him to move on 
just at the critical moment when Hunter was leaving 
Staunton for Lynchburg, with the result that Hunter 
fell a victim to the force liberated by Grant’s with- 
drawal on the 12 th. 

On June 6 Early made a second attempt against 
Grant’s right from North of Matadequin Creek. It 
failed on account of his troops becoming involved in the 
swamps about the Creek. He repeated the attempt 
next day from the South of the Creek, but with the same 
result. 
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On June 7 Sheridan started to co-operate with Hunter 
towards Charlotteville, but finding he had taken another 
route and being assailed by the Confederate cavalry 
at Trevylian Station he fell back with a loss of 
1 } 500 men and returned to headquarters. 

On June 9 works were erected on the right rear and 
along the bank of the Chikahominy to prevent inter- 
ference with the withdrawal of the army, and on June 12 
Grant commenced to transfer the army of the Potomac 
to the south of the James to try “ the back door of 
Petersburg. 55 
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CHAPTER XI 


Petersburg 


Grant’s design in transferring his army from Lee’s 
front was to do so in such a manner as to bring an over- 
whelming force against Petersburg before Lee could 
anticipate him there. The greatest secrecy was ob- 
served as to the nature of the movement, and the 
destination was only known to a few of the highest 
officers. 

Petersburg was a place of primary importance, being 
the convergence of three railways which connect Rich- 
mond with the south. The loss of it would have ren- 
dered Richmond untenable. 

, On the night of June 12 Smith’s corps 
Move to the ° _ __ _ . _ _ 1 

James, marched to White House to embark there, 

June 13. an( j re j 0 j n Butler’s command at Bermudah 


Hundred. 

At the same time a brigade of Wilson’s cavalry 
division proceeded to the Long Bridge over the Chiba- 
hominy, fifteen miles down stream from Cold Harbour, 
to prepare a crossing there. All the bridges had been 
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destroyed, and the south bank was held only by weak 
cavalry pickets, nearly the whole of FitzHugh Lee’s 
and Hampton’s divisions having followed Sheridian 
towards Charlottesville. 

Wilson had no difficulty in forcing a passage, and lay- 
ing a pontoon, over which the Y Corps, followed by the 
II, crossed on the morning of the 13th. 

The IX Corps, followed by the VI, crossed soon after 
at Jones Bridge, five miles lower down and the trains 
crossed lower still. 

The V Corps moved at once to hold the bridges over 
the White Oak swamp and was instructed to demon- 
strate as if to turn the Confederate right. 

The II Corps pushed on by a forced march, and reached 
Wilcox Landing on the James on the afternoon of the 
13th. The VI and IX Corps arrived there next day. 
T , Lee did not discover the withdrawal of 

Movements, the army from his front until the morning 
June 13-17. ^ 13th, when he immediately sent 

out skirmishers, and came upon the V Corps advancing 
from White Oak Swamp. He at once assumed a 
renewal of Grant’s movements round his right, and 
moved the corps of Anderson and Hill to cover Wash- 
ington from White Oak to Malvern Hill. 

On the same day he resolved to detach Early’s corps 
to defeat the movement against Lynchburg. He evi- 
dently considered that the terrible punishment inflicted 
on the enemy at Cold Harbour would deter him, for a 
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time at any rate, from risking its repetition by making 
any serious effort against the stronger lines of Richmond. 
His instructions to Early were to recover the valley, 
and he gave him permission to make a raid against 
Washington at his discretion. By thus detaching this 
corps for an indefinite period, Lee clearly shows that 
he had decided to adopt a purely defensive attitude 
behind the Richmond defences. The fact that a military 
genius such as Lee should have resigned himself to the 
attitude which can never achieve victory, indicates that 
he had abandoned hope of winning the cause of the 
South in the field. The contemplated raid against 
Washington is further evidence of the policy which, 
while striving to avoid defeat, played to gain a specious 
success which might be used to induce the foreign 
intervention wherein the Government of the Con- 
federacy already saw their only hope. 

On the night of the 13th the V Corps retired on Wilcox 
Landing, reaching it on the afternoon of the 14th. Some 
skirmishing with its rear guard occurred on that day, 
but from then till the 17th Lee lost all trace of the 
army of the Potomac. 

This is evidenced by his messages on June 17. 
At 12 noon he wired from Drewry Bluff, “ Until I can 
get more definite information of Grant’s movements I 
do not think it prudent to draw more troops to this side 
of the river.” At 1.45 p.m. he wired, “ Warren’s troops 
crossed the Ckikahominy at Long Bridge on the 13th. 
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. . . Some prisoners were taken from it (V Corps) on 
the 14tli ; have not heard of it since. 5 ’ At 4.30 he wired, 
“ Have no information of Grant’s crossing the James.” 
Passage of At Wilcox Landing the bridging material 
the II Corps. or( j ere( j by Grant on May 30 had arrived, 
and the bridge was commenced at 4 p.m. on the 14th 
and completed in seven hours. It was 700 yards long, 
and had 101 pontoons anchored to ships. 

On the afternoon of the 14th the II Corps began to 
cross the river by ferry steamers to Windmill Point, 
the opposite point to Wilcox Landing on the south bank 
about fifteen miles from Petersburg. By daybreak, 
the 15th, the whole corps was across with four 
batteries. Butler had been ordered to send rations 
to meet the II Corps, and their non-arrival delayed 
Hancock till 10.30 a.m., when he started without them. 
Smith’s Meanwhile Smith’s corps from White House 
Petersburg disembarked at Bermudah Hundred on 
June 15. the night of the 14th and, receiving 6,000 
reinforcements from Butler’s command, started on the 
morning of the 15th against the Petersburg defences 
via the south bank of the Appomatox, crossing at 
City Point. His force was now about 14,000 infantry. 
Kautz’ division of cavalry went with him. 

The advance was impeded by dense thickets, and 
the Confederate pickets made a determined resistance. 
However, by 1.30 the outposts were driven in, and the 
main position revealed. Smith, hesitating to make 
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a direct attack on unknown works, spent the after- 
noon in making a reconnaissance in force, which 
succeeded in exposing the weakness of the garrison by 
gaining the parapets at several points on the centre 
and left. At 7.30 p.m. the main attack was de- 
livered, and was entirely successful. The defenders were 
driven back from a mile and a half of works (composed 
of seven redans with infantry parapets between them), 
with a loss of 4 guns and 316 prisoners. At 6.30 p.m 
Hancock’s leading divisions were within a mile of Smith’s 
rear, and at the end of the battle were well up and 
ready to pursue the advantage with a night advance. 
But Smith advised waiting for daylight, and the troops 
bivouacked in the captured lines. 

It has been remarked by nearly all authorities that 
for some time after the battle of Cold Harbour there 
was a marked falling off in the vigour of the Federal 
attacks, when compared with their quality at the begin- 
ning of the campaign. The loss of so many veterans 
and officers and the addition of recruits of an inferior 
type made this inevitable, even without the deterrent 
influences of the constant and bloody repulses they 
had suffered. 

The hesitancy of Smith therefore is comprehensible 
if not justifiable and it also does not appear that Han- 
cock had any direct orders to assault without delay and 
at all hazards. Only such orders would have really 
justified a night attack into a series of permanent works. 

N 
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n . , It was. of course, unknown to Smith that 

ment of the garrison of Petersburg on that day was 
Petersburg. regular infantry and 2,000 

cavalry, in addition to the local militia, composed of 
old men and boys. 

On the night of the 15th Hoke’s division reached 
Petersburg, and Beauregard who commanded the Rich- 
mond garrison withdrew B. R. Johnson’s division from 
the lines across the neck of Bermudah Hundred, leav- 
ing only one brigade (Gracie’s) to do its best to retain 
the other division of Butler. Before morning Gracie 
also was withdrawn, and his outposts alone remained. 
The night was employed by the Confederates in erecting 
a new line behind that captured by Smith’s corps. 
Passage of B y the morning of the 16th the re- 
the James. m ainder of the army of the Potomac was 
across the James. The IX Corps had crossed on the 
evening of the 15th, and by the morning of the 16th 
had come upon the left of the II Corps, which had taken 
post on the left of the XVIII Corps. The V Corps 
crossed on the morning of the 16th, and did not 
arrive before Petersburg till next day. The VI Corps 
remained by the bridge. 

By morning of the 16th Beauregard had 14,000 men 
in Petersburg. These just sufficed to hold the lines 
facing east from the Appomotax to the Jerusalem Plank 
Road, but reinforcements were now rapidly being thrown 
in from the Army of Virginia, 
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Although Lee wired on the 17th that he had no 
information of Grant’s movements, Beauregard was 
better informed, and on his demand despatched 
Anderson’s corps on the 16th. This dearth of informa- 
tion was due to the absence of almost the whole of the 
Southern cavalry, who were opposing Sheridian’s move- 
ments against the Virginia Central railway at Trevylian 
Station. 

Fighting at ^ daybreak on the 16th the retirement of 
Bermudah the Confederates from before the lines at 
Hundred, Hundred was discovered, and a 

division of Butler’s command under Terry advanced as 
far as the railway, and attempted to destroy it. But 
strong Confederate columns were now arriving on the 
railway, and Terry was obliged to fall back to the lines he 
had captured. As soon as Grant heard of this he ordered 
two divisions of the VI Corps from the bridge 1 to rein- 
force Bermudah Hundred, and for a time anticipated that 
Lee might fall upon Butler with overwhelming forces. 
This apprehension, added to the fact that the IX Corps 
Second required rest after its night march, induced 
Petersburg him *‘° defer his attack on Petersburg till 
June 16. the afternoon of the 16th. On that morn- 
ing accidents had delayed the movement of the 
divisions of the II Corps, so that nothing was done 
till 6 a.xn., when Hancock moved forward two divi- 
sions which found the works in their front strongly 

1 These divisions arrived about noon on the 17th. 
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held. Grant arrived on the ground from City Point 
about that time, and ordered the postponement of the 
assault till 6 p.m. 

At that hour Hancock attacked, supported on his right 
by two brigades of Smith, and on his left by two brigades 
of the IX Corps. The breach which Smith had made 
the day before was widened by the capture of one redan 
on the right and two on the left, but no very definite 
advantages seem$ to have been gained. Smith on the 
right had reported against the feasibility of an assault 
and was ordered to demonstrate only. During the 
night of the 16th the Confederates made attempts to 
recapture the lost works, but without success, and fell 
back to fresh lines thrown up behind them. 

Third Before morning on the 17th the Y Corps 

Petersburg kad arrived on the left of the IX, and at 
June 17. daybreak the attack was resumed. But 
instead of being a general assault, it appears that the 
only serious efforts were made by the IX Corps. 

At dawn a rush by Potter’s division captured a re- 
doubt, 4 guns and 600 prisoners, taking a mile of works 
on Shand House Ridge, but found themselves faced by 
another line. At 3 p.m. Wilcox’s division gained a 
position -in advance of Potter, and at 8 p.m. Ledlies 5 
division carried a portion of the main defences, but 
was immediately driven out. The Y Corps does not seem 
to have participated, except to send supports to assist 
in holding the captured works. Birney had assumed 
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command of the II Corps, replacing Hancock, who was 
incapacitated by an old wound, and he seems to have 
lacked his chief’s vigour. Nothing much was done by 
either the II or XVIII Corps, except that they estab- 
lished themselves somewhat nearer the enemies 5 works. 
„ J , On the 17th. Pickett’s division which 

Bermudah . 

Hundred, had arrived that morning at Drewry Bluff, 
June 17. attacked and retook from Butler the Con- 
federate works across the neck of Bermudah Hundred. 
Field’s division followed Pickett’s, and proceeded to 
Petersburg. Pickett remained before Bermudah Hun- 
dred, but on that day Kershaw’s division and the 
whole of Hill’s corps was still north of the James. 

Later in the day the two divisions of the VI Corps, 
which had been despatched by Grant on the 16th, 
arrived at Bermudah Hundred, and were sent to re- 
take the position lost that morning. But Wright re- 
ported that it was doubtful if the line could be 
carried, and thought that in any case it could not be 
held in the face of the strong forces advancing from 
Richmond. 

On this day another of Wright’s divisions came up 
on the right of the II Corps, and replaced one of Smith’s 
divisions which was sent to Bermudah Hundred. 

On the night of the 17th Beauregard fell back to his 
ultimate position, which was held till the end of the 
siege, and was of great strength. It lay behind a ravine, 
about half a mile from the town. 
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On the morning of the 18th he was joined by the 
divisions of Field and Kershaw, and in the afternoon 
by Hill’s corps. Lee arrived in Petersburg about noon. 
Fourth Grant had ordered a general attack for 

Peter^urg, ^ a * m * on the 18th, but on advancing it was 
June 1 8. found that the position had been vacated. 
This necessitated fresh dispositions and the assault was 
postponed till noon. 

The Y and IX Corps oil the left faced an advanced 
line of works along the Norfolk railway cut. This was 
carried after heavy fighting, and late in the afternoon 
an assault was delivered against the main works beyond, 
but this was severely repulsed. 

In the centre Gibbon’s division of the II Corps made 
an unsuccessful attack at noon, and at 4 p.m. the attack 
was repeated in stronger force, but with the same fortune. 
On the right Martindale’s two divisions of the XVIII 
Corps captured the rifle pits of the skirmishing line, but 
he also could make no impression on the main defences. 

It was now evident to Grant that he was again faced 
by the Army of Virginia, and he ordered the troops to be 
withdrawn, and put under cover for a much-needed rest. 

From the 15th to the 18th the Federal losses were 
about 10,000, while those of the defenders probably 
did not amount to half that number. 

Causes of Grant’s design on Petersburg had de- 
FaUure at servec *- better success. The transfer of the 
Petersburg, army of the Potomac to the south of the 
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James was well planned and admirably carried out. The 
movement was so well executed that Lee was entirely 
misled. 

The failure to capture the town by Smith’s surprise 
assault is attributable to several causes besides the 
difficulties which always attend such movements. Smith 
attacked late and Hancock arrived later still. Had they 
been able to attack together, or had Smith possessed 
more of the disposition of Hancock, the town would 
probably have fallen. There was, moreover, a mis- 
understanding as to Grant’s intentions. Hancock had 
110 orders to attack, and only late in the afternoon of 
the 15th was instructed to “ support ” Smith. 1 For 
such an important operation as the seizure of Petersburg, 
more definite orders should certainly have been issued. 

So it happened that on the 15th 14,000 troops of the 
XVIII Corps, backed by as many more of the II Corps, 
failed to dislodge the defenders of the town, of whom 
only 4,400 were regular troops. 

Although the opportunity of taking Petersburg by 
surprise passed on the 15th, there was on the 16th and 
17th a good chance of effecting its capture by force. 

On the 16th the IX and II and XVIII Corps were 
opposed by 14,000 Confederates, consisting of the Peters- 

1 Meade reported : ** Had General Hancock and myself teen 
apprised of the contemplated movement against Petersburg I am of 
opinion they could have pushed on much earlier.” Hancock wrote : 
u The messages which I received between 5 and 6 p.m. on the 15th 
were the first and only intimation I had that Petersburg was to be 
attacked that day.” 
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burg garrison and the divisions of Hoke and Johnson. 
On both days the division of Gilmore was also at hand 
in Bermudah Hundred. 

On the 17th the four corps of the army of the Potomac 
together with Butler’s force, which was nearly two corps 
more, failed to overcome the same small g arris on, and 
yielded the advantage at Bermudah Hundred to 
Pickett’s division of Anderson’s corps. 

On the morning of the 18th these six Federal Corps 
were held in check by Beauregard and Anderson; 
Hill only arriving to repel the afternoon assaults. 

The truth was that the Confederacy was reaping the 
fruits of the magnificent valour of its soldiers in the 
immediate past. After a week of gallant assaults, 
fruitless of everything save slaughter, the Federal troops 
had come to anticipate repulse. With some reason 
they had begun to regard Lee’s parapets as impregnable, 
and indeed they proved to be so, for until the end, 
nearly a year later, they held out against all direct 
assaults, and only fell when the superior numbers of 
the Federal army enabled Grant eventually to overlap 
and turn their flank. The spirit with which Grant 
had imbued his army, and which had inspired the 
charges . at Spottsylvania and Cold Harbour had 
broken itself against the steadfast courage of the army 
of Virginia. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Final Operations and Conclusion 

The repulses before Petersburg and the dishearte nm ent 
of the troops revealed thereby, convinced Grant of the 
futility of further general assaults. He now deter- 
mined to reduce the place by cutting off its connexion 
with the south. The loss of Petersburg would deprive 
Richmond of all but one line of communication with 
the main territory of the Confederacy. In that event 
this last line (the Danville Railway) could not long 
have been maintained, and the capital must have been 
evacuated. 

The troops were set to work on the lines of invest- 
ment on the east, and these were heavily fortified so as 
to enable them to be held by a small proportion of the 
army while the main force was being pushed west- 
wards across the two railways leading into the town 
from the south. 

These were the Weldon and Southside lines. The 
first led due south to the Carolinas, and lay only three 
miles west of the Jerusalem Plank Road, to which 
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the Federal left already extended. The second ran to 
Lynchburg, but intersecting the Danville Railway 
at Burkesville Junction, served also as a communication 
with Georgia. 

The Norfolk line was already in possession of the 
Federals. 

Movement 22nd the VI and II Corps were 

against ordered to move upon the Weldon Rail- 
Railway, way, and if possible to reach the Southside 
June 22 . ]j ne an< j the Appomatox River. The 
result proved the scheme to be over ambitious. 

That morning Birney, in command of the II Corps, 
moved upon the Jerusalem Plank Road with the VI 
Corps on his left. It was intended that they should 
form a continuous line of advance, but the ground was 
found to be obstructed by jungle and thickets to an 
extent that made close co-operation impossible. The 
commanders of the two corps were therefore ordered 
to act independently, and to defend their own flanks. 
During the advance the VI Corps proceeded some- 
what to the left of the general line, so that a consider- 
able gap existed between the two corps. 

To oppose this movement Lee dispatched Hill with the 
two divisions of Wilcox and Mahone, while B. R. John- 
son moved in support. Wilcox met the VI Corps and 
checked it on the railway, and Mahone fell upon the 
exposed left of the II Corps. 

Barlow’s division, which was moving to connect 
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with the VI Corps, was completely rolled up and suf- 
fered severely. At the same time Johnson attacked 
the right of the II Corps and drove it back, taking four 
guns. The Federals lost 1,700 prisoners, and the fact 
that the killed and wounded were few indicates the 
demoralization into which the troops had fallen. 

Both corps fell back to where they had started from, 
and the VI Corps closed in upon the II Corps. Hill 
meanwhile had withdrawn to his lines. 

Weldon At daylight on the 23rd the Federals 
Railway, again advanced. The II Corps reached the 
June 23. p 0 * n £ w k ence they had been driven the 

day before, and the VI Corps wheeled round on their 
left across the Jerusalem Plank Road. The advance 
guards reached the railway and commenced to pull 
up the track, but the movement of the main body 
was greatly impeded by the thickets, and conse- 
quently slow. During the afternoon Wright reported 
strong columns of the enemy on his left, although it 
does not appear that any considerable force was actually 
there, Meade urged him repeatedly to attack, but 
Wright failed to comply, and magnified the danger of 
the situation. As it was approaching nightfall, 
the VI Corps was withdrawn to the Jerusalem Plank 
Road in line with the II. This was the last operation 
in which the Federal infantry was engaged during the 
month of June. 

Simultaneously with this movement Wilson with 
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his own and Kautz’ cavalry divisions started on a 
raid against the Southside Railway. 

Wilson’s On the 22nd he crossed the Weldon Rail- 
Rcdd. way at Rea)ns Station, and reached the 
Sonthside line fourteen miles from Petersburg. He 
broke up the line as far as Burkesville Junction, and 
continued the work of destruction to thirty miles 
southward along the Danville line. At this point he 
was met by a force of infantry guarding the bridge 
over the Staunton River, and being unable to proceed 
further determined to retire. 

Throughout his march W. H. Lee’s cavalry brigade 
had hung upon his rear, not being strong enough to 
interfere with the destruction of the line, but on 
Sheridian’s retirement from his raid against Charlottes- 
ville, the whole of the Confederate cavalry were liber- 
ated to intercept Wilson. 

Wade Hampton’s division met him at Stony Creek 
depot on the 28th, and defeated his attempt to break 
through. Wilson then turned northwards to cross the line 
nearer Petersburg, but was met on the 29th at Reams 
Station by FitzHugh Lee’s division and two brigades of 
infantry under Mahone, who attacked him and dispersed 
his force. The scattered regiments by wide detours re- 
joined the army, but Wilson had lost twelve guns, the 
whole of his train, and 1,500 men. 

On June 21 Sheridan, having reached White House 
on his return from Charlottesville, was ordered to convoy 
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a train of 900 wagons to the James. He did so 
successfully, but during the movement on the 25th 
Gregg’s division suffered severely at the hands of Fitz- 
Hugh^tavalry, which had followed Sheridan. 

On the 27th Sheridan was ordered to Reams Station 
to aid Wilson’s return, but arrived too late to afford any 
assistance. 

Here again is to be remarked the pernicious dispersal 
of the Federal forces which so often led to disaster. 
With regard to the cavalry it seems often to have been 
the outcome of mere impatience to do something with 
that arm. When Wilson started, Sheridan, with Gregg’s 
and Torbert’s divisions, was at White House, and the 
expedition might just as well have waited until it could 
have been undertaken by the whole Federal cavalry. 
It would certainly have been opposed by the whole Con- 
federate cavalry, but would have greatly outnumbered 
it. At Trevylian Station Fitz Hugh Lee and Hamp- 
ton were unable to defeat Greg and Torbert, and in fact 
the advantage of the action lay with Sheridan. Had these 
two divisions been combined with the two divisions of 
Wilson and Kautz they would only have had the same 
cavalry opposed to them plus the weak force of 
W. H. Lee, which proved unequal to interfere with 
Wilson. There would then have been a good chance 
of driving the whole Confederate cavalry from the field, 
and the railway might have been effectually destroyed 
at leisure. 
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The Federal losses from May 4 to June M are 
given in official records as under : — 


Wilderness, May 5-7 . . . 

. 17,666 

Spottsylvania, May 8-21 

. 18,399 

North Anna and Totopotomoy, May 22-31 

. 3,986 

Cold Harbour, June 3.-14 . 

. 12,738 

Yellow Tavern ..... 

625 

Trevylian Station . 

. 1,512 

Petersburg, June 15-18 

. 9,964 

Weldon Railway, June 21 . 

. 2,000 

Stony Creek, June 28 

. 1,500 


68,390 


The Confederate losses have never been accurately 
ascertained, but probably did not exceed 40,000. 

In the foregoing chapters certain adverse criticisms 
have been made upon Grant’s conduct of the operations, 
especially with regard to the subsidiary movements. 
These must not be taken as an attempt to depreciate the 
military qualities of that leader. It is impossible to 
depreciate the facts of his achievements, and it is by 
these alone that his military qualities can be judged. 
From the outset of his career he was attended by success. 
The capture of Forts Henry and Donelson on the Ten- 
nessee in February, 1862, was admirably executed, and at 
the latter place the victory was by no means easily won. 
Indeed, part of his line suffered severe defeat, and a more 
vigorous adversary should have turned it to account; 
but here, as at Shilloh, two month’s later, when his whole 
ine was driven back in confusion from its camps and 
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positions, the adversary did not or was not able to over- 
come him. In both cases his subordinates and his troops 
showed a spirit which does not seem to have been present 
in the Army of the Potomac before Grant’s advent to it. 

In September and October, 1862, with a reduced force 
he held his ground against formidable attacks at luka 
and Corinth, and in April, 1863, he defeated and block- 
aded an army in Vicksburg, maintaining the siege until 
the fortress was reduced by starvation. On November 
24, 1863, having returned from Vicksburg, he completely 
defeated the main western army of the Confederacy in 
the great battle of Chattanooga, and from thence was 
transferred to Virginia to operate against Lee. Here 
his task was one of great difficulty in spite of his superior 
numbers, for he was opposed by an army which had not 
only never suffered actual defeat, but which had already 
three times attacked and defeated forces nearly as large 
as those he now disposed, besides having won numerous 
other victories. The Army of North Virginia was led 
by a man whose military capacity amounted to genius, 
and whose exploits had produced an almost superstitious 
dread in the minds of the Federal commanders. Grant 
himself remarked upon this apprehension at the Wilder- 
ness, when Ewell’s attack on the left, late on May 5, re- 
duced certain of his officers to a state of panic. He said, 
“ You seem to think Lee can turn a somersault and land 
on both flanks and in our rear at the same time,” and pro- 
ceeded to advise them to think less of what the enemy 
G.C. O 
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was going to do and more of what they were doing them- 
selves. And yet on more than one occasion Grant him- 
self deferred rather unduly to Lee’s reputation for 
enterprise, (e.g. : In leaving Burnside on the railway 
on May 4, and in his movement from Spottsylvania ; 
his anxiety for Smith’s Corps on May 29 was also 
hardly justified.) This was undoubtedly due partly 
to his being often “ blindfolded ” by want of informa- 
tion. In spite of the Federal superiority in cavalry the 
Southern troopers always succeeded in holding them in 
check, and only once suffered defeat at their hands. 
Moreover, the hostility of the inhabitants rendered the 
collection of intelligence difficult. 

Yet in spite of these difficulties and in the face of 
repulses which would have discouraged most leaders, 
Grant pressed steadily forward. His determination 
became communicated to his army, so that not only the 
spirit of apprehension passed, but even the repulses 
were interpreted by the soldiers into success as they 
found themselves ever advancing upon the enemy’s 
capital. 

Grant in his first orders to the army declared his ob- 
jective to be the army of Virginia, and he certainly made 
it the object of his attack on every possible opportunity, 
but there is no doubt that he was strongly attracted by 
Richmond. His instructions to Butler, Crook and 
Sigel, show that at one time he hoped to defeat Lee west 
of Richmond, and on this hypothesis criticism has been 
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submitted to the effect that he ought to have fought to 
a finish in the Wilderness region. But at the same time 
it may be argued that a more prolonged series of repulses 
from the same works might have produced a dishearten- 
ment on the troops which might have resulted in afford- 
ing Lee an opportunity for a counterstroke, 1 and it is 
possible that this consideration may have influenced 
Grant to push nearer to Richmond in order to give 
an impression of success to the soldiers. 

It is noticeable that while he attacked with the utmost 
vigour on every occasion, he also showed almost over- 
caution in his movements from position. This may be 
put down to the fact that many of his troops were new, 
and he was well aware that the veterans of Lee’s army 
were superior to them in fighting power as well as in 
mobility. So this caution seems to have been well 
reasoned. 

But throughout his career Grant does not appear to 
have been inclined towards brilliant offensive movements 
such as Lee and Jackson planned and carried out. 
Possibly he did not think his troops and leaders capable 
of executing them, but the more probable reason is that 
he was never under the necessity of adopting these 
tactics. Lee was always outnumbered, and he was 
forced to supplement his strength by boldness and rapid- 
ity of action. Grant had the strength, and it was obvious 
that if he could avoid mistakes he must win in the end. 

1 This is what actually happened on June 21, before Petersburg. 
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So lie seems to have preferred the more certain method 
of striking hard and proceeding cautiously. 

He was the first of the Federal generals who proved 
himself capable of wielding the ponderous weapon of the 
Potomac army. The others each struck one blow, and 
when that failed were unable to recover it for a second. 
Burnside’s repulse at Fredericksburg was no worse than 
Grant’s at Spottsylvania ; Pope at Manassas was not 
much worse handled than Grant was at the Wilderness ; 
neither Hooker at Chancellorville nor MacClellan in the 
Seven Days lost more men than did Grant before Rich- 
mond ; but, one and all, they immediately acknowledged 
defeat and promptly yielded the field to the enemy, while 
in each instance Grant claimed a victory and prepared 
to push on. 

Only the personality of a great leader could have 
inspired in the army the confidence necessary to do 
these things. In character he was of an exceedingly 
amiable and admirable disposition, and considering 
the immense sacrifice of life he made to gain his ends it 
is strange to hear that he was extraordinarily affected 
by the sight of suffering. While he devoted the closest 
attention to provision for the wounded he could not 
endure the effect produced by their proximity. It 
is said that the only occasion throughout the campaign 
on which he lost his temper was on witnessing a case of 
cruelty to a horse. With regard to Lee it is difficult 
to find anything to say but praise. 
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The change from offensive to defensive tactics which 
was forced upon him by the advent of Grant and the 
consequent increase in fortitude and vigour of the army 
of the Potomac, is merely an example of his perception. 
He entered the Wilderness hoping to win another Chan- 
cellorville, but the change in quality of the resistance 
opposed to him becoming manifest he modified his tactics 
to meet it, but still he did not abandon the offensive 
until it became evident that it could no longer command 
success. The disablement of Longstreet was a heavy loss, 
but Ewell and Early were both energetic commanders, 
and each was employed to make an offensive movement 
against the enemy’s flank ; the first at Spottsylvania, 
and the second at Cold Harbour. In both cases Grant’s 
disposition and the steadfastness of his troops defeated 
the attempts. In the presence of such an adversary Lee 
was undoubtedly wise not to employ the tactics which 
proved so effectual against MacClellan, Pope and Hooker, 
and there can be little doubt that his exceptional mind 
already realized the hopelessness of the struggle. Jack- 
son and Stuart were gone and with them many of the 
few who were fighting for independence. There were 
none to replace them for the resources of the South, both 
in men and money, were exhausted, and England barred 
the only hope of freedom. 

Nevertheless, he fought on for nearly a year, and his 
last struggle was a worthy termination of a career to 
which history affords no parallel. 





